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BUTTON, BUTTON 


By Isaac Asimov 


With his new invention he could bring authentic documents back 
from the past—and even a scientist as unworldly as 
Schlemmelmayer couldn't fail to cash in 


T WAS the tuxedo that fooled me 

and for two seconds I didn’t recognize 
him. To me, he was just a possible client, 
the first that had whiffed my way in 
a week—and he looked beautiful. 

Even wearing a tuxedo at 9:45 A.M. 
he looked beautiful. Six inches of bony 
wrist and ten inches of knobbly hand 


continued on where his sleeve left off; 
the top of his socks and the bottom of 
his trousers did not quite join forces; 
still he looked beautiful. 

Then 1 looked at his face and it wasn’t 
a. client at all. It was my uncle Otto. 
Beauty ended. As usual, my uncle Otto’s 
face looked like a bloodhound that had 
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just been kicked in the rump by his best 
friend. 

I wasn’t very original in my reaction. 
Į said, “Uncle Otto!” 

You'd know him too, if you saw that 
face. When he was featured on the cover, 
of Time about five years ago (it was 
either °57 or ’58), 204 readers by count 
wrote in to say that they would never 
forget that face. Most added comments 
concerning nightmares. If you want my 
uncle Otto’s full name, it’s Otto Schlem- 
melniayer. But don’t jump to conclusions. 
He’s my mother’s brother. My own name 
is Smith. 

He said, “Harry, my boy,” and groaned. 

Interesting, but not enlightening. F said, 
“Why the tuxedo?” 

He said, “It’s rented.” 

“All right. But why do you wear it 
in the morning.” 

“Is it morning already?” He stared 
vaguely about him, then went to the win- 
dow and looked out. 

That's my uncle Otto Schlemmelmayer. 

1 assured him it was morning and with 
an effort he deduced that he must have 
been walking the city streets all night. 

He took a handful of fingers away 
from his forehead to say, “But 1 was 
so upset, Harry. At the banquet—” 

The fingers waved about for a minute 
and then folded into a quart of fist that 
came down and pounded holes in my 
desk top. “But it’s the end. From now 
on | do things my own way.” 


M Y UNCLE OTTO had been saying 
that since the business of the 
“Schlemmelmayer Effect” first started up. 
Maybe that surprises you. Maybe you 
think it was the Schlemmelmayer Effect 
that made my uncie Otto famous. Well, 
its all in how you look at it. 

He discovered the Effect back in 1952 
and the chances are you know as much 
about it as I do. In a nutshell, he devised 
a germanium relay of such a nature as 
to respond to thoughtwaves, or anyway, 
to the electro-magnetic fields of the brain 
cells. He worked for years to build such 
a delay into a flute, so that it would 
play music under the pressure of nothing 
but thought. It- was his love, his life, 
it was to revolutionize music. Everyene 
would be able to play; no skill 
necessary—only thought. 

Then, five years ago, this young fellow 


at Consolidated Arms, Stephen Wheland, 
modified the Schlemmelmayer Effect and 
reversed it. He devised a field of 
supersonic waves that could activate the 
brain via a germanium relay, fry it, and 
kill a rat at twenty feet. Also, they found 
out later, men. 

After that, Wheland got a bonus of 
ten thousand dollars and a promotion, 
while the major stockholders of Con- 
solidated Arms proceeded to make 
millions when the government bought the 
patents and placed its ‘orders. 

My uncle Otto? He made the cover 
of Time. 

After that, everyone who was close to 
him, say within a few miles, knew he” 
had a grievance. Some thought it was 
the fact he had received no money; others 
that his great discovery had been made 
an instrument of war and killing. 

Nuts! It was his flute! That was the 
real tack on the chair of his life. Poor 
Uncle Otto. He loved his flute. He carried 
it with him always, ready to demonstrate. 
It reposed in its special case on the back 
of his chair when he ate, and at the 
head of his bed when he slept. Sunday 
mornings in the University physics 
laboratories were made hideous by the 
sounds of my uncle Otto’s flute, under 
imperfect mental control, flatting its way 
through some tearful German folksong. 

The trouble was that no manufacturer 
would touch it. As soon as its existence 
was unveiled, the musicians’ union threa- 
tened to silence every demi-quaver in the 
land; the various entertainment industries 
called its lobbyists to attention and mark- 
ed them off in brigades for instant action; 
and even old Pietro Faranini stuck his 
baton behind his ear and made fervent 
statements to the newspapers about the 
impending death of art. 

Uncle Otto never recovered. 

He was saying, “Yesterday were my 
final hopes. Consolidate informs me they 
will in my honor a banquet give. Who 
knows, I say to myself. Maybe they will 
my flute buy.” Under stress, my uncle 
Otto’s word-order tends to shift from 
English to Germanic. 

The picture intrigued me. 

“What an idea,” 1 said. “A thousand 
giant flutes secreted in key spots in enemy 
territories blaring out singing commercials 
just flat enough to—” 

“Quiet! Quiet!” My uncle Otto brought 
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down the fiat of his hand on my desk 
like a pistol shot, and the plastic calendar 
jumped in fright and fell down dead. 
“From you also mockery? Where is your 
respect?” 

“I'm sorry, uncle Otto.” 

“Then listen. I attended the banquet 
and they made speeches about the 
Schlemmeimayer Effect and how it 
harnessed the power of mind, Then when 
1 thought they would announce they would 
my flute buy, they give me this!” 

He took out what looked like a two 
thousand dollar gold-piece and threw it 
at me. [ ducked. 


3 AD IT hit the window, it would 

have gone through and brained a 
pedestrian, but it hit the wall. I picked 
it up. You could tell by the weight that 
it was oniy gold-plated. On one side it 
said: “The Elias Bancroft Sudford 
Award” in big letters and “to Dr. Otto 
Schlemmeimayer for his contributions to 
science” in small letters. On the other 
side was a profile, obviously not of my 
uncle Otte. In fact, it didn’t look like 
any breed of dog; more like a pig. 

“That,” said my uncle Otto, “is Elias 
Bancroft Sudford, chairman of Con- 
solidated Arms!” 

He went on, “So when I saw that 
was all, { got up and very politely, said: 
-~ ‘Gentlemen, dead drop!’ and walked out.” 

“Then you walked the streets all night,” 
I filled in for him, “and came here without 
even changing your clothes. You're still 
in your tuxedo.” 

My uncle Otto stretched out an arm 
and looked at its covering. “A tuxedo?” 
he said. 

“A tuxedo!” 1 said. 

His long, jowled cheeks turned blotchy 
red and he roared, “I come here on 
something of first-rate importance and you 
insist on- about nothing but tuxedos talk- 
ing. My own nephew!” 

I let the fire burn out. My uncle Otto 
is the brilliant one in the family, so except 
for trying to keep him from falling into 
sewers and walking out of windows, we 
morons try not to bother him. 

I said, “And what can I do for you, 
uncle?” 

I tried to make it sound businesslike; 
I tried to introduce the lawyer-client rela- 
tionship, 


A 


BUTTON 


He waited impressively, and said, “I 
need money.” 

He had come to the wrong place. I 
said, “Uncle, right now I don't have—” 

“Not from you,” he said. 

I felt better. 

He said, “There is a new Schlem- 
melmayer Effect; a better one. This one 
I do not in scientific journals publish. 
My big mouth shut I keep. It entirely 
my own is.” He was leading a phantom 
orchestra with his bony fist as he spoke. 

“From this new Effect,” he went on, 
“I will make money and my own flute 
factory open.” 

“Good,” 1 said, thinking of the factory 
and lying. 

“But 1 don’t know how.” 

“Bad,” I said, thinking of the factory 
and lying. 

“The trouble is my mind is brilliant. 
I can conceive concepts beyond ordinary 
people. Only, Harry, I can’t conceive ways 
of making money. It’s a talent I do not 
have.” 

“Bad,” I said, not lying at all. 

“So I come to you as a lawyer.” 

I sniggered a little deprecating snigger. 

“I come to you,” he went on,. “to 
make you help me with your crooked, 
lying, sneaking, dishonest lawyer’s brain.” 

I filed the remark, mentally, under 
unexpected compliments and said, “I love 
you, too, uncle Otto.” 

He must have sensed the sarcasm be- 
cause he turned purple with rage and 
yelled, “Don’t be touchy. Be like me, 
patient, understanding, and easygoing, 
lumphead. Who says anything about you 
as a man? As a man, you are an honest 
dunderkopf, but as a lawyer, you have 
to be a crook. Everyone knows that.” 

I sighed. The Bar Association warned 
me there would be days like this. 

“What's your new Effect, Uncle Otto?” 
I asked. 

He said, “I can reach back into Time 
and bring things out of the past.” 

Į acted quickly. With my left hand 
I snatched my watch out of the lower 
left vest-pocket and consulted it with all 
the anxiety [ could work up. With my 
right hand 1 reached for the telephone. 

“Well, Uncle,” I said heartily, “I just 
remembered an extremely important ap- 
pointment Um already hours late for. Al- 
ways glad to see you. And now, Pm 
afraid I must say good-by. Yes, sir, seeing 
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you has been a pleasure, a real pleasure. 
Well, good-bye. Yes, sir—” 

I failed to lift the telephone out of 
its cradle. I was pulling up all right, 
but my uncle Otto’s hand was on mine 
and pushing down. It was no contest. 
Have I said my uncle Otto was once 
on the Heidelberg wrestling team in "32? 

He took hold of my elbow gently (for 
him) and I was standing. It was a great 
saving of muscular effort (for me). 

“Let's,” he said, “to my laboratory go.” 


He to his laboratory went. And since 


1 had neither the knife nor the inclination 
to cut my left arm off at the shoulder, 
I to his laboratory went also..... 


Y UNCLE OTTO’S laboratory is 
down a corridor and around a cor- 
“ner in one of the university buildings. 
Ever since the Schlemmelmayer Effect had 
turned out to be a big thing, he had 
been relieved of all course work and left 
entirely to himself. His laboratory looked 
it. 

I said, “Don’t you keep the door locked 
anymore?” 

He looked at me slyly, his huge nose 
wrinkling into a sniff. “It is locked. With 
a Schlemmelmayer relay, it’s locked. I 
think a word—and the door opens. 
Without it, nobody can get in. Not even 
the President of the University. Not 
even the janitor.” 

I got a little excited, “Great guns, Uncle 
Otto. A thought-lock could bring you—” 

“Hah! I should sell the patent for so- 
meone else rich to get? After last night? 
Never. In a while, I will myself rich 
become.” 

One thing about my uncle Otto. He’s 
not one of these fellows you have to 
argue and argue with before you can get 
him to see the light. You know in advance 
he'll never see the light. 

So I changed the subject. I said, “And 
the time-machine?” 

My uncle Otto is a foot taller than 
Į am, thirty pounds heavier, and strong 
as an ox. When he puts his hands around 
my throat and shakes, I have to confine 
my own part in the conflict to turning 
blue. 

I turned blue accordingly. 

He said, “Ssh!” 

I got the idea. 

He let go and said, “Nobody knows 


about Project X.” He repeated, heavily. 
“Project X. You understand?” 

I nodded. I couldn’t speak anyway with 
a larynx that was only slowly healing. 

He said, “I do not ask you to take 
my word for it. 1 will for you a demon- 
stration make.” 

I tried to stay near the door. 

He said, “Do you have a piece of 
paper with your own handwriting on it?” 

I fumbled in my inner jacket pocket. 
I had notes for a possible brief for a 
possible client on some possible future 
day. 

Uncle Otto said, “Don’t show it to 
me. Just tear it up. In little pieces tear 
it up and in this beaker the fragments 
put.” 

I tore it into one hundred and twenty- 
eight pieces. 

He considered them thoughtfully and 
began adjusting knobs on a—well, on a 
machine. It had a thick opal-glass slab 
attached to it that looked like a dentist’s 
tray. 

There was a wait. He kept adjusting. 

Then he said, “Aha!” and I made a 
sort of queer sound that doesn’t translate 
into letters. 

About two inches above the glass tray 
there was what seemed to be a fuzzy 
piece of paper. It came into focus while 
I watched and—oh, well, why make a 
big thing out of it? It was my notes. 
My handwriting. Perfectly legible. Per- 
fectly legitimate. 

“Is it all right to touch it?” I was 
a little hoarse, partly out of astonishment 
and partly because of my uncle Otto’s 
gentle ways of enforcing secrecy. 

“You can’t,” he said, and passed his 
hand through it. The paper remained 
behind untouched. He said, “It’s only an 
image at one focus of a four-dimensional 
paraboloid. The other focus is at a point 
in time before you tore it up.” 

1 put my hand through it, too. I didn’t 
feel a thing. 

“Now watch,” he said. He turned a 
knob on the machine and the image of 
the paper vanished. Then he took out 
a pinch of paper from the pile of scrap, 
dropped them in an ashtray and set a 
match to it. He flushed the ash down 
the sink. He turned a knob again and 
the paper appeared, but with a difference. 
Ragged patches in it were missing. 

“The burned pieces?” I asked. 
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“Exactly. The machine must trace in 
time along the hyper-vectors of the 
molecules on which it is focussed. If cer- 
tan molecules are in the air 
dispersed—pff-f-ft!”’ 

' I had an idea. “Suppose you just had 
the ash of a document.” 

“Only those molecules would be traced 
back.” 

“But they'd be so well distributed,” 
1 pointed out, “that you could get a hazy 
picture of the entire document.” 

“Hmm. Maybe.” 


HE idea became more exciting. 

“Well, then, look, Uncle Otto. Do 
you know how much police departments 
would pay for a machine like this. It 
would be a boon to the legal—” 

1 stopped. I didn’t like the way he 
was stiffening. I said, politely, “You were 
saying, Uncle?” 

He was remarkably calm about it. He 
spoke in scarcely more than a_ shout. 
“Once and for all, nephew. All my inven- 
tions 1 will myself from now on develop. 
First I must some initial capital obtain. 
Capital from some source other than my 
ideas selling. After that, I will for my 
flutes a factory to manufacture open. That 
comes first. Afterward, afterward, with 
my profits I can time-vector machinery 
manufacture. But first my flutes, Before 
anything, my flutes. Last night, I so swore. 

“Through selfishness of a few the world 
of great music is being deprived. Shall 
my name in history as a murderer go 
down? Shall the Schlemmelmayer Effect 
a way to fry men’s brains be? Or shall 
it beautiful music to mind bring? Great, 
wonderful, enduring music?” 

He had a hand raised oracularly and 
the other behind his back, The windows 
gave out a shrill hum as they vibrated 
to his words. 

I said, quickly, “Uncle Otto, they'll 
hear you.” 

“Then stop shouting,” he retorted. 

“But look,” I protested, “How do you 
plan to get your initial capital, if you 
won't exploit this machinery?” 

“I havent told you. I can make an 
image real. What if the image is valuable?” 

That did sound good. “You mean, like 
some lost document, manuscript, first edi- 
tion—things like that?” 

“Well, no, There’s 
catches. Three catches.” 


a catch. Two 


BUTTON 


I waited for him to stop counting, but 
three seemed the limit. 

“What are they?” I asked. 

He said, “First, 1 must have the object 
in the present to focus on or. I can’t 
locate it in the past.” 

“You mean you can’t get anything that 
doesn’t exist right now where you can 
see ait. = 

ENCE. 

“In that case, catches two and three 
are purely academic. But what are they, 
anyway?” 

“T can only remove about a gram of 
material from the past.” 

A gram! A thirtieth of an ounce! 

“Whats the matter? Not 
power?” 

My uncle Otto said impatiently, “It’s 
an inverse exponential relationship. All 
the power in the universe more than 
maybe two grams couldn’t bring.” 

This left things cloudy. I said, “The 
third catch?” 

“Well,” He hesitated. “The further the 
two foci separated are, the more flexible 
the bond. [t must a certain length be 
before into the present it can be drawn. 
In other words, I must at least one hun- 
dred fifty years into the past go.” 

“T see,” I said, (not that 1 really did). 
“Let’s summarize.” 


enough 


I TRIED to sound like a lawyer. “You 
want to bring something from the past 
out of which you can coin a little capital. 
It’s got to be something that exists and 
which you can see so it can’t be a lost 
object of historical or archaeological 
value. It’s got to weigh less than a thirtieth 
of an ounce so it can’t be the Kullinan 
diamond or anything like that. Its got 
to be at least one hundred and fifty years 
old, so it can’t be a rare stamp.” 

“Exactly,” said my uncle Otto. “You've 
got it.” 

Got what? I thought two seconds. 
“Can't think of a thing,” I said. “Well, 
good-bye, uncle Otto.” 

I didn’t. think it would work, but I 
turned to go. 

It didn’t work. My uncle Otto’s hands 
came down on my shoulders and I was 
standing tip-toe on an inch of air. 

“You'll wrinkle my jacket, Uncle Otto.” 

“Harold,” he said. “As a lawyer to 
a client, you owe me more than a quick 
good-bye.” 
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“I didn’t take a retainer,” I managed 
to gargle. My shirt collar was beginning 
to fit very tightly about my neck. F tried 
B swallow and the top button pinged 
off. 

He reasoned, “Between relatives a re- 
tainer is a formality. As a client and 
as an uncle, you owe me absolute loyalty. 
And besides, if you do not help me out, 
I will tie your legs behind your neck 
and dribble you like a basketball.” 

Well, as a lawyer, | am always suscep- 
tible to logic. I said, “I give up. I surren- 
der. You win.” 

“He let me drop. 

And then—this is the part that seems 
most unbelievable to me when I look 
back at it all—I got an idea. 

It was a whale of an idea. A piperoo. 
The one in a lifetime that everyone gets 
once in a lifetime. 

I didn’t tell Uncle Otto the whole thing 
at the time. I wanted a few days to 
think about it. But I told him what to 
do. I told him he would have to go 
to Washington. It wasn’t easy to argue 
him into it, but, on the other hand, if 
you know my uncle Otto, there are ways. 

I found two ten dollar bills lurking 
pitifully in my wallet and gave them to 
him. 

I said, “ll make out a check for the 
train-fare and you can keep the two tens 
if it turns out I’m being dishonest with 
you.” 

He considered. “A fool to risk twenty 
dollars for nothing you aren't,” he admit- 
ted. 

He was right, too.... 


E WAS back in two days and pro- 

nounced the object focussed. After 
all it was on public view. It’s in a nitrogen- 
filled, air-tight case, but my uncle Otto 
said that didn’t matter. And back in the 
laboratory, four hundred miles away, the 
focussing remained accurate. My uncle 
Otto assured me of that, too. 

I said, “Two things, uncle Otto, before 
we do anything.” 

“What? What? What?” He went on 
at greater length, “What? What? What? 
What?” 

IT gathered he was growing anxious. 
I said, “Are you sure that if we bring 
into the present a piece of something 
out of the past, that piece won't disappear 
Out of the object as it now exists?” 


My uncle Otto cracked his large 
knuckles and said, “We are creating new 
matter, not stealing old. Why else should 
we enormous energy need?” 

I passed on to the second point. “What 
about my fee?” 

You may not.believe this, but I hadn’t 
mentioned money till then. My uncle Otto 
hadn’t either, but then, that follows. 

His mouth stretched in a bad imitation 
of an affectionate smile. “A fee?” 

“Ten percent of the take,” I explained, 
“is what Ill need.” 

His jowls drooped, “But how much 
is the take?” 

“Maybe a hundred thousand dollars. 
That would leave you ninety.” 

“Ninety thousand— Himmel! Then why 
do we wait?” 

He leaped at his machine and in half 
a minute the space above the dentist’s 
tray was agleam with an image of parch- 
ment. 

It was covered with neat script, closely 
spaced, looking like an entry for an old- 
fashioned penmanship prize. At the bot- 
tom of the sheet there were names: one 
large one and fifty-five small ones. 

Funny thing! I choked up. I had seen 
many reproductions, but this was the real 
thing. The real Declaration of Inde- 
pendence! 

Į said, “VI be damned, You did it.” 

“And the hundred thousand?” asked 
my uncle Otto, getting to the point. 

Now was the time to explain. “You 
see, uncle, at the bottom of the document 
there are signatures. These are the names 
of great Americans, fathers of their coun- 
try, whom we all revere. Anything about 
them is of interest to all true Americans.” 

“All right,” grumbled my- uncle Otto, 
“I will accompany you playing “The. Stars 
and Stripes Forever’ on my flute.” 

I laughed quickly to show that I took 
that remark as a joke. The alternative. 
to a joke would not bear thinking of. 
Have you ever heard my uncle Otto play- 
ing “The Stars and Stripes Forever”? 

I said, “But one of these signers, from 
the state of Georgia, died in 1777, the 
year after he signed the Declaration. He 
didn’t leave much behind him and so 
authentic examples of his signature are 
about the most valuable in the world. 
His name was Button Gwinnett.” 

“And how does this help us cash in?” 

(Continued on page 92) 
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By Henry Kuttner 





They were in love and they had a choice—live together, 
completely alone, on an alien planet, 
or never see each other again 


r 

E LEANOR and I sat together on 
the ancient sofa and waited for our 

{host to return. 

| “This plac 

ney,” she said. 

“It’s just one of the old mansions on 
Riverside Drive,” 1 told her. “We'll push 
off soon,” 

Our host, John Deering, came back 


ao 
we 


ives me the creeps, Bar- 


with a decanter and glasses. He was 
handsome, in a colorless, soft sort of 
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way, and almost pitifully eager to be 
hospitable. 

“We can’t stay long—” I began. 

“Please,” he said, in a cultured, gentle 
voice. “You've been of great service to 
me. At least let me offer you a drink.” 

There was nothing to do but accept. 
It was good brandy, and I leaned back 
beside Eleanor as I drank it, watching 
the light from an old-fashioned prism 
chandelier glint on her hair. 
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Deering’s gratitude had been profuse 
enough to be embarrassing. Far too great 
for the service involved. Eleanor and Į had 
been parked by the Hudson for it was a 


moonlit night, and we were engaged—and _ 


Pd stepped out of the car to investigate a 
man who was bent over the railing, ap- 
parently ill. He’d managed to give me his 
card, explaining that he was suffering a 
heart attack, and we’d driven him to his 
home. That was all there had been to it. 

Now Deering twirled his glass and 
watched us. 

“I don’t look sick, do I?” he asked, 
smiling. “Well, my work is pretty hard. 
Pm a scientist.” ` 

Eleanor’s brown eyes glowed. 

“A scientist?” 

“Or inventor. PH show you, later, if 
you wish.” He hesitated. “I hope you 
won’t think I’m intrusive, but—” His gaze 
fastened on Eleanor’s ring. “May I con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Corbett?” 

“Thanks,” I said. 

He stared at us. “You're mM- love. 
Well—” He drank brandy and then said 
a curious thing. “Emotional values are 
so unpredictable in humans.” 

The way he said it sent a sudden, 
cold shiver down my spine. Humans—as 
though he referred to some race vastly 
different from his own. An odd thought, 
which 1 dismissed immediately. 

Deering got up. “Let me show you 
my invention. It may amuse you.” 

He seemed pathetically eager to show 
his gratitude. I felt vaguely uncomfortable. 

But, without offending Deering, we 
could not leave just yet. 

Eleanor squeezed my 
along, Barney. I’m curious.” 


arm. “Come 


O we followed Deering down a flight 

of steps into the basement. He opened 
a door in the wail, and we found ourselves 
entering a cement-walled room that held 
nothing at all but a—what? 

I stared. 

It hung unsupported in the air, four 
feet above the floor, a glowing sphere 
that somehow hurt my eyes. It was no 
larger than my head, and shone with a 
pale, white phosphorescence. Yet over its 
surface motion crawled. It seemed alive. 

Its movement was that of the sea, inter- 
minable, unpredictable—and strange! 

“What on earth—” Eleanor said. 

Deering leaned against the wall, smiling. 





“Go ahead. Touch it.” 

I extended my hand. It was stopped 
a few inches from the ball’s surface, as 
though by an invisible wall. 

I swept my hand under the thing, and 
over it. No wires, no glass supports. 

“What holds it up?” I asked Deering. 
“Magnets?” 

He shook his head. “It’s rather com- 
plicated. You can’t touch it, because it 
exists. in another space-time continuum. 
Another plane of existence, that is.” 

“What is the thing?” Eleanor asked. 
She was admiring the way her ring sparkl- 
ed in the gleams from the shining sphere. 

“Call it a thought materializer.” Deering 
still smiled, but I thought that his eyes 
were watchful. “It works on the principle 
of any amplifier. If you had sufficient 
will power, Mr. Corbett, you could create 
material objects by merely thinking.” 

Eleanor glanced at me. Was 
host—slightly batty? 

“Name a flower,” Deering said. 

Į said, “A rose,” just as Eleanor said, 
YA 

Our host nodded. He went to a wall 
and opened a door I had not seen. Behind 
it was nothing but a tall, deep alcove 
lined with a substance like black glass. 
The floor was of the same material, and 
on it lay what looked like a helmet, cov- 
ered with wires so tiny and closely woven 
that they resembled cloth. 

Deering placed the helmet on his head. 

A wire, ending in a metal plug, dangled 
from it. He closed the door, inserted the 
plug into a socket in the wall, then flicked 
open a transparent panel in the door. 

“Watch.” 

Eleanor and 1 peered into the alcove. 
Abruptly we heard a moaning whirr from 
behind us. 1 glanced back. That incredible 
ball of light was spinning like a tiny 
world. 

Deering’s eyes were closed. Trickles of 
opalescent brightness ran across the sur- 
facé of his helmet. And light played over 
the walls of the alcove. 

Suddenly, through the panel, | saw a 
thin mist forming. It coalesced, assuming 
outlines that were vaguel — familiar. 
Inchoate, tenuous, the ghost of a flower 
was there beyond the glass—a lily. 

It was three-dimensional and real! In- 
credibly it lay there. And beside it, another 
fog thickened into the form of a rose. 

The light drifting over the walls faded 


our 
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and was gone. I met Eleanor’s eyes and 
read stark incredulity in them. 
A trick? 


EERING opened the door. He 
picked up the flowers and handed 
them to Eleanor. 

They looked perfectly normal, and were 
quite fresh. 

“How the devil did you do that?” I 
said weakly. 

Deering grinned. “The machine con- 
centrated my thoughts—amplified them,” 
he said. 

For the life of me I couldn’t figure 
out where the flowers had come from. 

“You mean—you created them?” 

Deering nodded. “Yes, I created them, 
Mr. Corbett. Indian fakirs can do the 
same—sometimes.” 

“Hypnotism?” I hazarded. 

“Pm not hypnotizing you. Anyway, just 
what is hypnotism? Making you see 
something that isn’t there?” 

PY esc 

“Not quite. You can be hypnotized into 
smelling, tasting, feeling, hearing, as well 
as seeing. If you’re made to believe you’re 
being burned with a hot iron, you'll 
develop a blister. If the iron were real, 
what more could it do?” 

He had me there, of course. Still I 
was unconvinced. Deering smiled and went 


n: 
“Some people do have strong mental 
power. Hypnotism is a form of it. It’s 
a way of creating matter. Usually that 
can be done only briefly, but—well, those 
flowers are permanent. My machine made 
them real by focusing my thoughts. I 
visualized them—there they are.” 

Eleanor smelled the rose. “It’s here, all 
right.” 

“You're difficult to convince,” Deering 
said. “Look here.” He closed his eyes. 

1 heard Eleanor gasp. My gaze turned 
from our host. A shock of sheer amaze- 
ment paralyzed me. 

Deering had closed the alcove’s door. 
Through the panel I saw the familiar 
play of light on the walls, and a glowing 
fog that thickened even as I watched. 

lt became—Eleanor! 

Deering opened the door. Eleanor, with 
a quick intake of breath, gripped my arm. 

“Barney!” she said. “Oh!” 

“Please don’t be alarmed,” our host 
said. “Your double is mindless—a robot. 


She hasn’t any initiative, any intelligence. 
Watch. He turned to the thing. “Come 
forward,” he ordered. 

The—creature—walked forward, and 
stopped at Deering’s command. It was 
identical with Eleanor in every detail. 

And, somehow, I felt a hot tide of 
anger. For this was subtly repugnant, as 
though my fiancé had been insulted. 

“Wait a minute, Deering,” I said, 

He looked at me. “Oh—I'm sorry. I 
forgot your natural reaction. But this is 
no more human than a wax dummy.” 

“Its alive.” 

“Without intelligence. Without emo- 
tions. It’s a flesh-and-blood robot. You 
see, Mr. Corbett, all bodies are composed 
of electrons, setting up an_ individual 
atomic pattern in éach case. If free elec- 
trons are arranged in the particular pattern 
of you, an exact double is created. The 
building blocks of matter are all around 
us. My machine simply focuses and con- 
centrates my mental picture of a flower, 
or a human being. You’ve a familiar ex- 
ample in the pantagraph. It makes exact 
copies, just as my device makes copies 
three-dimensionally.” 

I NTEREST was beginning to submerge 
my anger. 

“You can coin a fortune with this thing! 
You can make gold—jewels—anything! 
If they’re real— Why, you could make 
an army of robots!” 

Deering shook his head. “No one can 
command them but I. Try it 

I didn’t like the idea, somehow. Eleanor 
finally told the creature that was her dou- 
ble to close its eyes, but there was no 
response. 

Deering nodded toward the alcove. “I 
don’t even need that focusing apparatus. 
It makes my task easier, but the real 
heart. of the machine is that sphere. 
Look!” 

In the empty air before me, a thin 
fog sprang into being. It swirled and 
thickened like a nebula. It looked like 
the ghostly shadow of a man. 

Suddenly I seemed to be looking into 
a mirror. Facing me was a perfect replica 
of myself. Complete, down to the last 
detail of clothing! 

Deering’s pale, handsome face was ex- 
pressionless. Only his eyes glowed into 
mine. 

I felt a cold shock. Icy fingers seemed 
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to be reaching into my brain. My body 
was suddenly paralyzed. 

Unconsciousness? No—for 1 heard 
Deering’s voice. Yet I couldnt move, 
couldn’t lift a finger. 

“You will obey,” he said. 

My mind felt like a caged bird fluttering 
against bars. 1 couldn't think. 

“You will obey,” the voice out of 
blackness went on. “You cannot betray 
me. When you attempt to tell anyone 
who or what I am, when you attempt 
to get help against me, you will be unable 
to do so. Remember! Now—-sleep.” 

After that—darkness indeed. ... 

J woke up in Eden. 

That isn’t figurative, by any means. 
When [I opened my eyes, J was lying 
on cloverlike grass under a tree, and 
Eleanor was beside me, asleep. What first 
impressed me, I think, was the sky. It 
wasn’t blue. It was a soft golden hue, 
cloudless and without depth. I wondered 
if I had not been transported to another 
world. 

Certainly the scene around me justified 
such a surmise. The grass on which | 
lay held a bluish tint, and was mosslike. 
The tree— 

Its leaves, too, were bluish, and the 
fruit hung in blushing clusters of rose-and- 
yellow spheres, larger than peaches. 

I stood up. I was on a hill-top. A 
clear book of crystalline water near me 
ran downhill to vanish in the grass. All 
around grew the trees, innumerable varie- 
ties of which I had never heard. 

The hill was—walled! What I had taken 
for the sky was, in reality, something 
like a great golden bowl that prisoned 
us. The golden wall was unbroken, rising 
to a dome overhead. 

Eleanor was awakening. | remembered 
Deering. He had done this to us, 
somehow. Hypnotized us, transported us 
here. But where was “here”? 


LEANOR’S eyes opened. She saw 

4 the strange sky, and with a Tittle 
gasp reached for me. My arms went 
around her, and we sat for a while silent, 
taking comfort in each other’s nearness. 

“Barney,” she said at last, “what's hap- 
pened?” 

“The last I remember was Deering hyp- 
notizing me,” J said. 

Her brown eyes widened as she saw 


our strange little world. “But—t don’t 
understand.” 

The last Eleanor remembered, it seem- 
ed, was Deering’s voice telling her to 
sleep. But what had happened in the in- 


_terim neither she nor I could imagine. 


“We can’t be still in his house,” I 
said. “That's obvious.” 

Idly I reached up and plucked one 
of the rosy fruits. Its flesh was sweetly 
succulent. 

“We're the only people here,’ Eleanor 
said. “We can see all over our private 
world.” 

E nodded toward the wall. 

“Shall we explore?” 

Purposely I showed no excitement, 
realizing that Elanor. might be near 
hysteria, and with good cause! Together 
we went down the hill, through the grove 
beside the streamlet. It was clear, sweet 
water, we found. 

Clusters of fruit hung like moons above 
us. Beyond, the golden sky was changeless 
and eternal. It was Eden, indeed. 

But it was silent. No birds piped in 
the branches. There was not even a trace 
of insect life. Elanor and E might have 
been the only living beings on Earth. 

Not even Adam and Eve had been 
so—alone! 

We reached the golden wall. I stared 
at it in wonder. It was made of some 
substance that was smooth as plastic. I 
reached out to touch it—and my hand 
sank into the wall as though it had been 
fog! 

Jt was an illusion—not real. I felt sud- 
dently exultant. With a cry I leaped for- 
ward, right through the wall, and stood 
blinded momentarily by the glare of 
sunlight. A cool, fresh wind blew on my 
face. 

The ground sloped down through aisles 
of green trees—familiar, Earthly trees—to 
a metal fence. Beyond was a highway, 
on which automobiles were passing. 

“We're all right now, Eleanor,” | said, 
glancing aside. But she wasn’t there. 

Fear struck through me. I turned, and 
the golden wall was gone. I looked at 
a flat, bare plain stretching for perhaps 
a mile before the trees began again. There 
was nothing on the plain—nothing! 

“Eleanor!” F cried, and my shout came: 
out a whisper. 

I stumbled forward, and suddenly under 
my feet was soft grass. The sky was 
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once more a golden bowl. The hill of 
strange trees loomed, and Eleanor, her 
cheeks wet with frightened tears, was in 
my arms. 

“Barney! Barney!” 

The wali was behind me once more, 
golden and cryptic, shutting out the 
familiar terrestrial landscape. 

“You can walk right through it,” I 
said. “There’s a highway down the slope 
a bit. Come along.” 

She shook her head. “I can’t! I saw 
you vanish into the wall and tried to 
follow—but 1 couldn't!” 

I shook my head. “But if I can—” 


GAIN I tested the wall with my 

hand, Eleanor put her hand beside 
mine. She couldn’t seem to penetrate the 
barrier. 

I gripped her wrist and tried to force 
it forward. But now the wall was real 
and solid, 

“Youre hurting me,” 
no use, Barney. I tried—” 

But we didn’t give up until it became 
quite evident that I could pass through 
the wall, and she couldn't. After cir- 
cumnavigating the entire inner side of the 
wall, we realized that it was an impassable 
barrier—to Eleanor only. 

What next? 

“You've got to leave me, Barney. Get 
help. The police, or—or somebody.” 

“Leave you here?” I looked around. 

“TU be safe enough. There’s nothing 
here to hurt me.” 

That was true. We could see all over 
our private world. It was empty. Food 
and drink were there in plenty. But there 
was no other life than ourselves. 

I didn’t want to leave Eleanor, but it 
was the only way. So at last I went 
out through the golden wall, with a sick, 
horrible feeling, and the memory of her 
white, frightened face tearing at my heart. 

Then behind me was no hill and no 
Eleanor, just the bare, arid plain. I hurried 
down the slope and reached the highway 
in. five minutes. 

My own car was there, parked beside 
the road. 

That gave me a decided shock. The 
door was locked, but on investigation I 
found the key in my pocket. The Hudson 
River—I guessed it was the Hudson—was 
across the road, so I turned south. I 
had to get help in a hurry. ; 


she said. “It’s 


At a small town I drew up beside 
a policeman who was directing traffic. 
His ruddy face turned questioningly to 
me. 

“Yeah? What can I do for you?” 

I opened my mouth, but didn’t say 
anything. 1 wanted to tell him what had 
happened. [ wanted to ask him to get 





help, to come back with me to where 
Eleanor waited—and I couldn't say a 
word! 


Instead, 1 suddenly remembered Deer- 
ing’s hypnotic command: “You cannot 
betray me. When you attempt to get help, 
you will be unable to do so. 

The whole thing was impossible, Deer- 
ing couldn't fetter my tongue. I need only 
say a few words, and the authorities would 
do the rest. A few words—and I couldn't 


say. them. 

The officer was staring. 

“Well?” 

He leaned forward and sniffed 
suspiciously. 


“Is—is this the New York road?” I 
asked at last, and had no difficulty in 
forming those words. 

“Sure. Straight 
Yonkers.” 

I drove on, my thoughts a chaos. How 
could I get help, if I couldn’t talk? Well, 
I could write! I parked and drew out 
notebook and pencil. 

I made meaningless scrawls. Deering’s 
hypnotic command was far too strong 
for me. Every time I tried to betray him, 
I found myself up against an impassable 
mental barrier, as strong as the golden 
wall that prisoned Eleanor. 


ahead, through 


T took several trials before [ was 

convinced, But, at last, I was in upper 
Manhattan, heading for Deering’s. home. 
That, at least, was possible to me. 

I reached the mansion and got out. 
the old-fashioned knocker banged under 
my hand. The door opened, and Deering 
pallidly handsome, smiling a little, stepped 
back, holding a gun aimed at my heart. 

“Come in,” he invited. “I expected 
you.” 

Deering gestured me into the drawing 
room where we had sat the night before. 

“Sit down and relax. First of all, Cor- 
bett, understand this. Your fiancée is in 
no danger. She won’t be harmed. Neither 
will you.” 
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“But you may be,” I said. 

He laughed and gestured negligently 
with the gun. 

“Oh, sit down. Don’t be melodramatic. 
I’ve an explanation to make, and it may 
as well be made in comfort.” 

“What did you do to us?” Somehow 
my voice wasn’t quite: as steady now. 
Deering’s quiet confidence shook my own. 

“I own that property on the Hudson,” 
he said. “Where you left Miss Dunn. I’ve 
prepared all this long ago. That hill under 
the golden dome was created by me, with 
the aid of my machine. I made it last 
night.” 

“Made it?” 

“Well—I made flowers, didn’t I? And 
robot humans? It was no more difficult 
to imagine’ an Eden and an impassable 
wall surrounding it. Impassable for your 
fiancée, that is.” 

“Just what was your idea?” 

He smiled a little. “An experiment. You 
see, that hill is, in a way, a conservatory, 
like a hot-house under glass. From outside 
it's invisible. And, to anyone but you, 
the golden wall is impassable. No one 
can get in, and Eleanor Dunn can’t get 
out. The point is, Corbett”—he hesitated 
—“VUm not homo sapiens. Not human at 
all.” 

I stared. Deering extended a well 
manicured hand and glanced at it briefly. 

“Remember how I made those robot 
bodies last night? Well, this body of mine 
was made artificially, too. As I say, I’m 
not human. My home is on a planet 
revolving around the star you call Algol. 
My natural shape isn’t palpable at all.” 

My incredulity must have been obvious. 

“I came to Earth to study your race, 
Corbett. Ours is highly intelligent. We 
conquered interstellar travel long ago. 
We're evolved far beyond your own 
civilization. We are beings of pure 
thought-essence, in our natural forms. 
However, on our world, we needed a 
servant race, and we had one, adapted 
to our needs and trained over a period 
of centuries. But, lately, it became too 
decadent for our use. Expeditions were 
sent out to various planets to find another 
race suitable for our requirements. If hu- 
man beings prove satisfactory, we'll send 
a fleet of space-ships to convey enough 
men and women to Algol to start a new 
servant race.” 

“You're crazy!” I said. 


“Wait a bit. My job here is almost 
done. Naturally, I had to investigate hu- 
mans thoroughly. But this experiment is 
the last. When it’s completed, I’m going 
back to Algol. But when I first reached 
your planet, I decided I needed human 
shape. It would make my investigations 
easier. I made a robot’—he touched his 
chest—“and entered it. That enabled me 
to live among humans as a human, but 
it also handicapped me.” 


HE word made me look up sharply. 
I glanced away immediately, but 
Deering had seen. 

“That won’t help you. You see, in my 
own shape, I need “no machine to 
materialize my thoughts. But, as a human, 
I do. Without my thought-device I’m just 
as vulnerable as you are.” He saw my 
muscles tense, and lifted the gun warn- 
ingly. “Don’t misunderstand me. This 
body may be hurt without harming the 
real me. Only one thing can destroy my 
life,” 

“What?” I asked the question with no 
expectation of an answer, but to my sur- 
prise I got one. 

“Electricity. But I take care to stay 
away from anything of that sort.” 

It showed how confident he was—to 
tell me that! 

“You can’t be vulnerable while you 
have that machine in the cellar,” 1 said. 

“Its powers are limited. All its strength 
now is being used to maintain the world- 
sector under the golden dome. But I shan’t 
further need to use the machine now, 
and, since I'll be leaving your world soon, 
I'll not need to build another. I need 
no supernormal powers now. Everything 
was planned carefully in advance, from 
the first moment I met you by the 
Hudson.” 

“You planned that, eh?” 

“Yes. My attack of illness was a trick, 
designed to get you both here.” 

“But why us?” 

He shrugged. “It might have been any 
young couple who were in love. You came 
along and fitted into my plans. The 
reason? Well, as T said, I’ve been charting 
and surveying the human race. J need 
only one more factor. Emotional values. ` 
We of Algol are emotionless. I want 
to find out just how important such a 
biological factor as love can be.” 

I felt hot anger. “Well?” 
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“You can joing Eleanor Dunn 
—forever—in her prison, or you can 
take up your life again without her.” 

“Just what the hell do you mean?” 

“When you go through the golden wall 
again, it will thicken into a prison for 
you, too. You will stay there until you 
die, with your fiancée. You'll have plenty 
to eat and drink. And you'll have each 
other. But there will be no other life.” 

My lips were dry. Deering went on: 

“That's one choice—forget the girl and 
go on without her. She’ll-be lost to you 
forever, of course—” 

“Damn you!” I said. 

He lifted a hand. “This is an experiment 
with me. An experiment dealing with 
emotions. I know that men will fight and 
die to save their mates, but many men 
believe in an after life. So death is not 
hard to face. But a completely sterile 
existence may be, You must decide, then, 
whether you are willing to give up 
everything else for this girl.” 


| M Y mind was chaotic. I loved Eleanor, 
and she loved me. But if the two 
of us were locked up in a sterile Eden, 
would that love last? Day upon unending 
day of utter sameness. Perhaps we would 
come to loathe one another, without any 
outside interests at all—living the lives 
of animals, feeding, sleeping. No, not 
animals. We would be tortured by 
/ memories and hopes. 
“This is inhuman,” I said unsteadily. 
Deering nodded. “I’m not human.” 
“You can’t get away with it!” 
, “Tve taken precautions. Last night I 
examined your minds and got what 
| knowledge I needed—where you live, and 
so on. lt you decide to join the girl, 
if shall make use of your robot doubles. 
Ra give them guns, command them to 
go to your homes, and destroy themselves. 
it will appear suicide, since they are per- 
fect dummies.” 
I didn’t answer. A thought had come 
to me. Why had Deering taken this pre- 
: caution? Because he feared our disap- 
; pearance might be traced to him? 
‘ac what could harm him? 
RO Anything—while he was still in human 
shape, and without the use of the thought- 
| materializer. 
“Listen,” I said. “I’ve about fifteen 
_ thousand bucks in the bank. Can't 1—” 
‘ Deering's pallid face did not change. 


“Why should 1 want money? 1 made all 
I needed, and TIl be leaving Earth as 
soon as you’ve made your decision. It 
will take me a week or so to build the 
apparatus for releasing my real self from 
this body, but I’ve enough money for 
that equipment.” He shrugged. “You must 
make your decision. Join the girl, or live 
without her.” 

My mind went back to that Eden, a 
world of wonder under a golden sky. 
A small world—but it held Eleanor. And 
would hold her till the day she died. 

Two of us, a man and a woman, living 
without any outside contacts, in utter 
sterility. ... 

I remembered that Adam and Eve had 
left Eden. 

“Okay,” I said suddenly. “Ive decid- 
ed.” 

“What?” Deering leaned forward, in- 
terested. I longed to get my hands on 
his gun, but I knew that bullets couldn’t 
kill that inhuman thing. And Eleanor 
would still be a prisoner. ... 

“TH go back,” I said. 

Deering expelled his breath in a long 
sigh. “Well, that decision completes my 
survey of Earth.” He glanced at me 
sharply. “I don’t intend to relent. You 
must go through with it.” 

“I know,” I said, standing up. 

He left me at the door. 1 drove off, 
turned into a side street and parked. For 
an idea was glimmering in my mind. 
Deering had taken every precaution, but 
he wasn’t invulnerable. There might be 
a chance. A desperate vone, but 1 was 
desperate. 

As soon as I went back to Eleanor, 
the golden wall would close permanently 
behind me. Well, | wasn’t going back—not 
just yet. 

Instead, I 
mansion. 

It was a rickety old place, and I an- 
ticipated little difficulty in effecting an 
entrance, unless burglar alarms had been 
installed. Luckily, they hadn’t been. Deer- 
ing had been very confident. I prayed 
he wouldn't discover me here until Id 
finished the job I had to do. 


returned to Decring’s 


HE room Į entered, through a win- ` 
dow I pried open, was dusty and 
unused. | tiptoed to the door and gently 
opened it. Where was Deering? A 
crackling sound of fire made me tiptoe 
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along the hall to the room where we 
had talked. Deering was there, burning 
papers in a fireplace. Destroying all traces 
of his task on Earth. 

He didn’t hear me. I went back, found 
the door to the cellar, and gingerly 
descended the ancient steps. Once they 
creaked under my weight and | froze 
for a moment, but there was no alarm. 

The cellar was, as I remembered, clut- 
tered with empty packing-boxes which had 
once been filléd with scientific equipment. 
The two doubles stood motionless against 
the wall, dimly visible in light that filtered 
in through a dusty window. My heart 
hurt at sight of that staring, familiar figure 
that was Eleanor in everything but mind. 

On an impulse, | went to the inner 
door and opened it. The phosphorescent 
sphere still hung suspended in air. If I 
could only destroy it! But 1 couldn't even 
touch the thing, existing as it did in 
another continuum. 

I found a crowbar and went back to 
the doubles. Eleanor’s duplicate I ignored. 
My own figure I examined carefully. It 
even breathed. That made it shockingly 
difficult when I lifted the crowbar and 
smashed it down on the thing’s head. 
The results were—well, up to expecta- 
tions. 

Feeling sick, I dragged the now limp 
dummy behind a packing box, covering 
it with sacks. There were no stains on 
the floor. I took the robot’s place beside 
Eleanor—and_ waited. 

| waited a hundred years, it seemed. 

it was the hardest, most grueling task 
I had ever undertaken in my life. I was 
impersonating a robot, mindless and 
soulless. More than ever I was conscious 
of the innumerable distractions that always 
keep one from remaining perfectly motio- 
niess. My nose itched. My throat was 
dry. My skin crawled and was damp with 
perspiration. Would Deering’s eyes fathom 
the trick 1 was playing upon him? 

A door opened. Footsteps sounded on 
the stairs. Deering came into view, a gun 
in each hand. 

I forced myself to stand motionless, 
my eyes unblinking. 

Deering did not even glance at the 
packing case that hid the ruined robot, 
though my eyes ached to turn in that 
direction. He put one gun in my pocket, 
one in the other figure’s purse. 

He spoke clearly and distinctly. “You 


already have your directions. Go to the 
places 1 told you, wait till you are alone, 
then shoot yourselves in the head. Here 
are the keys to the two apartments.” 

He gave them to us—Eleanor’s key 


and. my own, stolen from our pockets 


last night. 

“Now go.” 

The robot figure beside me stirred. It 
walked forward and up the stairs. I 
followed, conscious of Deering’s eyes. on 
my back. 

He opened the front door for us, closed 
it, and I walked along the street in com- 
pany with a living robot. 

The robot turned left. I followed, but 
at the first corner halted. The dummy 
walked on. I knew ‘it would go to 
Eleanor’s apartment and kill itself. 


GOT in my car, after a hurried half- 

block walk, and drove hurriedly to 
my lawyers office. I didn’t know how 
much time 1 had, but now that my plan 
was started, I had to carry it through. 

My attorney was startled when 1 told 
him 1 wished to change my will imme- 
diately. I rushed him through the pro- 
cedure. It took less than twenty minutes. 

I left all possessions to Eleanor Dunn. 
I stipulated that, should she predeccase 
me, the legacy would go to John Deering. 
His card was still in my pocket, and 
I verified the address by that. 

Then I went out and telephoned the 
police. 

“This is Barney Corbett,” I said. “You 
don’t know the name, but I’m going to 
be murdered, See my attorney. He'll know 
about it.” 

I made no mention of Deering, and 
purposely kept my mind from him. So 
I was able to talk without a mental block. ` 
on my tongue. 

After that I got in my car and racéd 
hell-bent up the Hudson. 

I got out at the place I remembered, 
walked up the slope, and stopped at the 
edge of the bare plain. I stepped through 
the invisible barrier. And Eleanor was 
running to meet me down the hill of 
magic. 

“It’s all right, darling,’ I said, holding 
her tightly. Ra 
Gingerly I reached out behind me and 
touched the golden wall. It was solid. 
1 was imprisoned with Eleanor in Eden. 
Forever. (Continued on page 91) 
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DEFINITION 


By Damon Knight 


Who would have the last word and the last laugh... 
Man, or the Kassids? 


T IS a truism that a human being 

can get used to very nearly everything. 
The hardy Eskimo, lying belly-down on 
a plain of ice that stretched unbroken 
to the sky, probably spent little of his 
time in meditating upon the vastness and 
inscrutability of the Universe. ..he was 
thinking of his dinner. And Charles 
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Samson, seven hundred years later, looked 
past his long nose at a scene of equal 
majesty—our galaxy, viewed from a ship 
in mid-arc—in a similar frame of mind, 

It was approximately sixteen hours, 
galactic time; a trifle later according to 
Samson’s stomach. He had played a 
vicious game of handball with his wife 


r Publications, Ine, 
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an hour and a half before, and now he 


was hungry. 
The Eskimo, although a patient man, 
might have reflected that it was 


unreasonable of this particular seal to 
wake up and look around him at this 


precise moment. Samson, equally virtuous, 


told himself that his wife might have 
chosen a more opportune time to experi- 
ment with her cookery. Midge had con- 
ceived an idea for a soufflé such as had 
never before been seen by Man, and had 
accordingly been adding new circuits to 
the autochef for the past eighty-five 
minutes. 

If she ran to form, the souffleé—which 
would be a triumph, in spite of seventeen 
separate miscalculations—would be served 
in about twenty minutes more. Samson 
would have preferred an artless slab of 
steak now, 

These, it may be considered, were 
picayune thoughts to occupy a brain which 
had been interminably trained and tested, 
stocked with a fabulous assortment. of 
knowledge, and then sent out, with one 
other human mind for company, to patrol 
a hegemony ten billion times as vast as 
Caesar's. 

At the moment, however, there was 
nothing world-shaking for it to do. Charles 
and Midge, like a thousand other teams 
of trouble-shooters assigned to the volume 
of space known as Slice 103, earned their 
pay by intense, difficult, and sometimes 
dangerous labor which averaged three 
months out of the year; the rest of their 
time was spent in traveling from one 
assignment to the next, or simply in drift- 
ing, waiting for something of importance 
to turn up. 

Two days ago, for example, they had 
been halfway along a leisurely arc between 
the Hilkert system and the observatory 
settlement on de Broglie Il, when Slice 
H. O. had buzzed them and told them 
to change course for Kenilworth IV—an 
isolated and obscure one-man post out 
on the perimeter of the Slice. Tomorrow, 
as likely as not, another message would 
inform them that the trouble, whatever 
it was, had simmered down. Then they 
would blast into a new arc, and it would 
be six days, at least—even if another 
wild-goose chase did not inter- 
vene—before they touched ground. 
Meanwhile, they amused themselves as 
well as they could.... 


S FOR the stars, which lay spread 

out to the infinity beyond the inch- 
thick vitrin of the ship’s veranda window, 
the trouble with them was that they were 
always the same. Maugham records that 
when he first saw the Taj Mahal, he 
felt an ineffable surprise and joy; but 
on the following day, it was only a 
beautiful building. He had seen it before. 

Samson had been in space. for 
something over half his lifetime. Ac- 
cordingly, when the communicator bell 
rang, it shattered no meditations on the 
relations of Man to Nature; on the con- 
trary, Samson, uncoiling himself and 
walking through the doorway into the 
lounge, carried with him the firm mental 
image of a ham sandwich, with relish 
and mustard. 

“Let's: hear it,” he said. 

Obediently, the communicator uncorked 
a quiet male voice: “Harlow calling the 
Samsons. Acknowledge if you're awake, 
will you? Over.” 

Midge appeared at the opposite end 
of the room, brushing a strand of black 
hair from her forehead. “We read you, 
Harlow,” said Samson. “Go ahead. Over.” 
The light-tube which encircled the ceiling, 
having turned pink at Harlow’s “Over,” 
glowed spectrum-white again at Samson’s, 
indicating that the communicator was 
ready to receive. 

“Something?” said Midge, coming for- 
ward. 

Samson waved his hand at her, palm 
down, in a gesture that meant “Shut up 
and listen.” Simultaneously, Harlow’s 
voice began again: “Pll give you the story, 
anyhow; you can pick it up from the 
cube later if you’re not reading me now. 
Kids, this Kenilworth thing is a lot bigger 
than it looked two days ago. It may be 
even bigger than I think it is now, in 
which case we'll all have to start digging 
hidey-holes. It’s all yours—I haven't got 
anybody else within two weeks’ run of 
the place. So listen.” 

There was a pause and a click, which 
Samson identified as the sound of 
Harlow’s teeth gripping his ever-present 
pipe. Then, “Here’s the call I got from 
Jackson, the Kenilworth deputy. That was 
three days ago. I don’t think there's 
anything in it that I missed, but Tl let 
you decide that. It came in at three-oh-five 
hours G. T.” 

A younger said 


voice excitedly, — 
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“Jackson, Kenilworth IV, calling Harlow, 
Slice 103 H. Q. Urgent. Harlow, hold 
onto your hair. The Kassids are back. 
Over to you.” 

Harlow’s recorded voice, sounding 
sleepy, answered: “Better hold onto yours. 
Who are the Kassids, and what if they’re 
back? 1 didn’t even know they were gone. 
Over.” 

“Who are the Kassids! Just the big 
medicine men of Slices 42, 43. 102 and 
103, is all! See your manual, page 9581 
et seq. They landed on KenilFour ten 
days ugo; I just got the message. It seems 
the local boys told them about me as 
soon as they got past the language dif- 
ficulty, and they're anxious to meet me. 
Fm going over there now—call you back 
in about six hours. Over.” 

“Give them a big, juicy kiss for me,” 
said Harlow. “Clearing.” 

His voice began again immediately: 
“You can look up the Kassids in the 
manual; I had to. They're a legend, a 
group of legends, fifteen thousand years 
old. At that point, my opinion was either 
that a gang of backwoods Messiahs were 
passing themselves off as ‘Kassids’ in 
hopes of gain and glory, or else that 
some of Jackson’s charges were playing 
a big fat joke on him. So I rolled over 
and went back to sleep. The only thing 
is, Jackson never called back. 

“I waited twenty-four hours and then 
alerted you. It still didn’t look big. Jackson 
might have crash-landed somewhere and 
broken his leg. Or he might have got 
hold of some local antiquities and forgot- 
ten to eat, sleep, breathe or say his 
prayers. Nothing else happened until 
several hours ago. Then this came in, 
from an experimental organics outfit on 
Loblich VIL.” 


HE Samsons listened to a high, ex- 

asperated voice complaining that a 
maniac named Jackson had landed at the 
station, ‘preached a kind of a sermon,’ 
and taken off again with seventeen of 
the group’s twenty-two members. The 
group was now hopelessly undermanned; 
eight years’ work would be ruined unless 
H. Q. sent them trained replacements 
sooner than immediately. 

Harlow demanded more information. 
What had Jackson’s ‘sermon’ consisted 
of, exactly? 

“He talked about Love,” 


said the 


organics man irritably. “And Peace—and 
a Message for the Universe. Stuff like 
that. If you ask me, the man’s insane. 
And if you want to know why. three- 
quarters of this outfit dumped their work 
and. walked out with him, don’t ask me. 
When do we get those replacements?” 

There was another pause, punctuated 
by the click of pipestem against teeth. 
“Now that,” said Harlow, “began to seem 
a little smelly. If you'll look at the tank, 
you'll see that Loblich is the nearest hu- 
man settlement to Kenilworth, and it’s 
a long jump—Jackson must have blasted 
at maximum to get there in two and 
a half days. But from Loblich to any 
of three well-settled systems is just a hop. 

“So I got the signal pattern of Jackson’s 
ship out of the files and had a warning 
broadcast to all the patrol centers in 103 
and adjoining Slices. | also started a call 
going out to Jackson at twenty-minute 
intervals. He didn’t answer it. That was 
all, until fifteen minutes ago. 

“Jackson turned up in a landing orbit 
around Xavier, IH. The local patrol put 
a beam on him and warned him not 
to land. But instead of shunting into a 
parking orbit and waiting for instructions, 
as he was told, Jackson headed for. open 
space under full drive. 

“The patrol burned him out of the 
sky. There was nothing left to pick up.” 

This time the pause was longer. “If 
he had landed,” Harlow’s tired voice said 
finally, “and if hed got anything like 
the same percentage of response in a 
larger group, this thing would already be 
too big to stop. I tell myself that.” The 
Samsons could hear his teeth grating 
against the pipestem. “All right, that’s 
all I can give you,” he said after a mo- 
ment. “Land on KenilFour, get in touch 
with these Kassids, talk to them and find 
out what this is all about and how they 
do it. Pve got two cruisers and a battleship 
on the way from the naval station in 
Kleinmuller, and if it turns out that they'll 
do any good, they'll be there in fifteen 
days. But we've got to have more in- 
formation. And just incidentally, don’t let 
them sell you whatever they sold Jackson. 
If you do. I can’t offer you any guarantee 
you won't end up the way he did.” There 
was a thump, and then a gargling noise 
that meant Harlow was sucking on an 
empty pipe. “Take every precaution you 
can think of,” he finished. “Keep in con-- 
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tinuous touch after you land. Over.” 

2 “Check, Papa,” said Samson. “Clear- 
ing.” 

” Samson, who was tall, beefy and blond, 
looked at Midge, dark and apparently 


fragile, who was curled into a very small- 


ball among the cushions on the other 
side of the room. “Did you know 
Jackson?” he asked. 

She nodded soberly. “A very good boy,” 
she said. 

“M-hm. You got that manual?” 

“Here.” She put the cube into the reader 
set into the table in front of her, and 
began scanning for page 9581. Samson 
walked over and sat beside her. 

There was a good deal about the 
Kassids, also known as the Akassa, the 
Ksits, the Karsis, the Krassit, the Karss 
and the Krathis. All the older races in 
this section of the galaxy had legends 
about them. It was not particularly sur- 
prising that Harlow had had to look them 
up; trey were just one item among the 
tangled mass of folk-legend and myth that 


had been gleaned from a thousand 
inhabited worlds. 
OBODY, said the manual, knew 


whether the Kassids had been a 
historic culture or a widespread myth. 
They were magicians, or’ demigods, or, 
as Jackson had put it, big medicine men; 
they were purer and nobler than anybody 
else, they knew more about everything, 
they could change their shapes at will, 
et cetera. The fact that more than five 
hundred planets had the same or similar 
legends proved nothing, because ail the 
Taces in question, dull as they were, had 
had limited interstellar travel millenia 
before the arrival of Man. Most of the 
legends agreed that the Kassids had gone 
away, amid weeping and wailing from 
the lesser tribes, some fifteen thousand 
years ago. 

But now they were  back—and 
something they had done to Jackson had 
made him leave his post, and caused se- 
venteen other people to leave theirs, and 
had got them all killed. 

“I won't say I like it much,” Midge 
said. “How are you fixed for ideas?” 

“Information first,” said Samson didac- 
tically; “ideas after.’ He added, not to 
Midge, “Take a message.” 

The light-tube glowed pink. 

“Charles Samson to Head Librarian, 


Lubyanka Central Archives. Urgent. Re- 
quest all available material on the Kassids, 
K-A-S-S-I-D-S. Don’t digest it—put it 
straight through on facsimile. Over to 
you.” 

He clipped a fresh cube into the receiver 
in the center of the room. After twenty 
minutes, a female voice said, “Information 
coming through. Over.” The recording 
light glowed; Samson turned on the reader 
and glanced at the page of type that 
appeared on the screen. “I read you. 
Thanks. Clearing.” 

“Coffee, chef,” said Midge resignedly. 
“And two ham sandwiches.” She came 
over and sat beside Samson, “Hold that 
page till I finish it.” , 

Samson was a man with an open mind, 
a faculty which served him well in dealing 
with the weird and wild inhabitants of 
many planets in Slice 103, but which, 
it occurred to him, was not just the thing 
wanted for the task in hand. He kept 
his misgivings to himself, however, and 
aided by numerous steaming pots of coffee 
served up by the ship’s autochef, bored 
his way determinedly through the twenty 
tubes of surmise, conjecture and hearsay 
provided by Lubyanka Archives. Midge, 
who had a female-superiority complex, 
sat and took it alongside him, cube for 
cube. 


HEN they had finished, as Midge 

took the trouble to remind him, 
they- had learned next to nothing that 
wasn’t in the Slice 103 manual. “A total 
loss, wasn’t it?” she demanded. 

“Sure. Just a precaution; there might 
have been something in there that the 
manual skipped. If it doesn’t rain one 
Sunday, do you give up wearing water- 
proofs?” 

Midge’s expression indicated that the 
question deserved no answer. “You've had 
your information—now have you got any 
ideas?” 

“Well,” said Samson reflectively, 
“Harlow seems to think there’s some kind 
of compulsion involved, maybe hypnotic. 
I don’t see how we can exclude the 
possibility, even though that kind of con- 
tact between alien minds is supposed to 
be impossible. But I’ve got a hunch that’s 
not it. I think maybe they simply talked 
to Jackson—they convinced him—and he 
did the same to the seventeen that follow- 
ed him.” 
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“In my own fumbling way,” said Midge, 
“I got that far three hours ago. Because 
if it was compulsion of any kind, why 
did it only work on seventeen out of 
twenty-two? J even made a stab at 
answering another little technical ques- 
tion—why didn’t Jackson use the com- 
municator?” 

“That’s easy enough,” said Samson. “If 
you got a call from somebody you didn’t 
know, and he started spouting pseudo- 
religious propaganda at you, would you 
listen quietly until he was finished, or 
would you cut him off and complain to 
the Privacy Commission? And if he’d call- 
ed „anybody who knew him—you or 
Harlow, for example—we would have 
smelled something. Jackson might have 
found himself cut off before he ever left 
Kenilworth, if he’d tried that. He couldn’t 
take the chance.” 

“But if you don’t mind,” Midge said 
coolly, “what } meant by my question 
was, have you got any ideas about what 
we're going to do?” 

“Sure. PH go in there doped to the 
eyebrows. PIL use—” 

“Wait,” said Midge. “Please. You said, 
TH go in?’” 

“That's right. Į go in; you stay in the 
ship and watch. You also listen, but 
through a whisper mike—you'll hear 
everything I say but not what the other 
fellow says. In other words, I go over 
the cliff, you hold my legs. Catch on?” 

Midge said nothing. 

“As I was saying, PIL use antihypnotics, 
and you might as well give me a good 
dose of countersuggestion, too, but those 
are just playing it safe. What I’m counting 
on to do the stunt is arnophrene.” 

“Amophrene!” Midge stared at him. 

“Sure. In heavy dosage, the stuff 
inhibits your ability to add two and two. 
You can follow an argument, in pieces, 
and even make reasonably intelligent 
replies, but you can’t hang onto it long 
enough to put it all together. In other 
words, if they convince me of anything, 
itll be on the order of ‘Your nose is 
on the front of your face’... Ill be sick 
as a dog afterwards, of course, and I 
may not remember much of what they 
feed me. But you can hold my head, 
and drag the information out of me under 


hypno if you have to. Remember to be’ 


careful what you ask for, in that case—we 
want to know who these people are and 


what they're up to, not what they think 
about the Great Spirit.” 

Midge kept looking at him somberly. 
“I don’t like it,” she said. 

“I don’t like it either. Neither will 
Harlow, if he has to get me burned down 
for trying to save souls. . although, come 
to think of it, I can think of ways to 
play it smarter than Jackson did. Make 
a phony report, duck out somewhere along 
the line between here and H. Q., and 
then find me a nice uninhabited planet 
to hide on for a while. Pirate another 
ship later, maybe; wear a false beard.” 
He sighed. “But, come to think of it 
again, I guess all that has occurred to 
Harlow, too.” ; 

He looked at Midge. “What’ll you do 
if I should get sold before you can yank 
me out of there?” 

Her eyes were steadier than her hus- 
band’s. “Follow you down and buy myself 
a tambourine,” she said. “What did you 
think?” 


IDGE’S small hands were painfully 

tight on the edge of the control 
panel. On the screen before her, re- 
produced with excellent fidelity in spite 
of the transmitter’s peanut size, appeared 
whatever Samson was seeing: at the mo- 
ment, the interior of a bronze-green room 
and two of the roly-poly, stumpy-legged 
tentacled autochthons of Kenilworth IV. 
She could see Samson’s hands, whenever 
he happened to raise them; she could 
not see his face. 

On a smaller screen to the left was 
a view from a pickup in the ship’s hulli—a 
grassy plain, seen from above, with a 
huge, black, lozenge-shaped spaceship and 
a cluster of the little KenilFour aircars. 

Samson’s voice remarked, “They say 
the Kassid is coming now.” 

Midge wanted to say something en- 
couraging and affectionate, but her voice 
stuck in her throat. 

After a moment, a doorway dilated 
at the end of the pictured room and 
something hopped in. For the benefit of 
the listening Harlow at H. Q., Midge 
began to describe it. “About a meter and 
a half tall—must be an oxygen breather, 
I can’t see any mask—it’s a uniped. Moves 
partly by hopping, partly by contracting 
its foot. Rather thick trunk and four limbs 
besides the foot, two at the very top, 
two where the trunk joins the leg. A 


na 
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lot of flabby fingers, can’t tell how many. 
Three eyes in a horizontal line, vertical 
mouth under them. No clothes. Whole 
thing a dull tan color, with dark pa—” 

She broke off, as Samson began to 
speak. He was evidently replying to the 
Kassid’s speech of welcome. “I’m very 
happy to be here. My people have heard 
great things of you from your pupil, David 
Jackson.” 

Another long pause, during which 
Midge said, “Dark patches, apparently at 
random—no pattern. I would guess the 
thing to be recently evolved from an un- 
dersea stage, tail altered to a foot. Don’t 
know whether there are any exterior 
organs on the other side—there, it turned 
around for a minute. No organs. Now 
the KenilFours are leaving... .” 

Samson said, “That's why I came.” 

Another pause, and then, “Yes, thank 
you.” Something that ran on a great many 
thin, twinkling legs brought in a low stool 
and ran out again. The interview went 
on, a meaningless sequence of short ques- 
tions and comments by Samson, each 
followed by a long silence. “Yes, of 
course, that’s true.”... “I see”. ..“How 
clear that is now”...“But in the case 
of war,”. . „After a while, Samson’s speech 
began to grow a little thick. He stumbled 
over occasional words, but always 
recovered, 

After a long time, Samson said, “The 
word will be spread. My government will 
want to know about your needs and your 
history, so that we can receive you pro- 
perly. Will you show me through your 
ship, and tell me something about 
yourselves?” The view turned toward the 
doorway, approached it and went through 
into a long corridor. 

Midge closed the sending circuit be- 
tween herself and Samson. “Charlie, are 
you all right?” she whispered. If he was 
acting, she told herself miserably, it was 
a magnificent performance. Under the 
fuzziness of his speech was something 
else. ..an awe, a quiet joy. 

“All right, Midge,” said Samson’s voice 
quietly, naturally. “Don’t worry.” 

A long succession of rooms: control 
chamber, power plant, a garden with 
a unlike any that Midge had seen 
“before, star charts, transparent tanks full 
of murky fluid... Samson's hand, and 
A narrow strip of something being put 
into it. Patterns of dots on the strip. 
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Samson’s voice: “What does it mean?” 
Then more corridors, more rooms. Finally 
Samson’s voice again, weak and hollow. 
“Feeling rocky, Midge. Coming out.” 


T WAS Harlow’s voice asking, “How 

is he now?” The “now” was an irony, 
since even at second-order speeds, his 
voice had taken fourteen minutes to reach 
them, and he would not hear the answer 
for another fourteen. 

Samson, in orange pajamas, very pale, 
said, “Ready to talk, Papa.” He looked 
at the ceiling. “Don’t think I need the 
hypno. I can remember most of it. Fuz- 
zy—a dreamlike quality to it—but I think 
it’s almost all there.” 

“Pve already had you under hypno,” 
said Midge quietly. “As soon as I got 
you inside.” 

Samson turned his head to look at 
her. “So? What for?” 

“I wanted to find out if youd had 
your soul saved.” 

Samson grinned weakly. “Is it likely? 
Harlow—get this. The Kassids aren’t in- 
vaders in the usual meaning of the term. 
They havent got any mind-rays or 
insidious hypnotic powers, and they aren't 
interested in taking over anybody’s pro- 
perty. That’s the first thing. Second, 
they're not a race and they’re not an 
empire. I saw at least twenty different 
life-forms aboard their ship, and I learned 
enough to know that they were all Kassids, 
That would seem to account for that 
business in the legends about their being 
able to change forms. The local lads 
thought the same thing about us at first, 
remember, on account of our having two 
sexes. Over to you.” 

“An interesting conundrum,” Harlow 
commented, fourteen minutes later. 
“They're neither a race nor an empire. 
What are they? Over.” 

“They're an idea,” said Samson grimly. 
“The idea is a pretty complex one, and 
I don’t think I got all of it, luckily. 
The effect of that arnophrene, at a guess, 
was to drop my I. Q. about forty or 
fifty points. But I can tell you what it 
is: it’s a completely convincing argu- 
ment—on the emotional and logical 
levels—why you should never break the 
peace or stop loving your neighbor. It: 
youre thinking that you've heard argu- 
ments like that before, and we're still 
the same old robbing, raping and fire- 
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setting crew, youre wrong. You haven't 
heard this one. Pm telling you that I 
only got the fringe of it, and it made 
me want to bawl. Once you’ve heard it—if 
you’ve got the intellect to take it com- 
pletely—you'll never forget it for a 
minute, and you won't find any loopholes. 
You won't backslide, and you won't be 
a Sunday believer. You'd sooner cut your 
throat.” 

“Over,” added Midge quietly. 

Samson smiled at her and waited for 
Harlow’s reply. 

“I guess I believe you,” said Harlow’s 
voice when the time was up, “but it would 
be hard to swallow if it hadn’t been for 
Jackson. I want to ask you two things. 
First, is there any question in your mind 
about what would happen to homo sap 
if this state of mind spread? Second, what 
do you think we can do about it? Over.” 

“One,” said Samson promptly, “no. 
Once you’ve heard the Word, and under- 
stood it, you know there isn’t anything 
more important than spreading it to other 
people. We would become Kassids—- 
meaning that the Word would come before 
everything else—meaning in turn that we'd 
stop being the masterful mayflies who 
boss this half of the galaxy. We might 
not even stay where we are. In fact, 
there would be a lot of changes, some 
big, some small, but they would all add 
up to this: the human race as we know 
it would cease to exist...and we can’t 
have that, can we? The universe may 
belong to the angels, but were men. You 
can believe that I’m not telling you this 
just to put your mind at rest about 
Jackson. We've never had any serious 
opposition in the six hundred years we've 
been spreading out, but this is it. These 
are the kids that can finish us with one 
hand tied behind their backs.” 

He paused. “It occurred to me a long 
time ago, when I was a student, that 
if anything ever did fold us up, it wouldn’t 
be a gang of monsters breathing pure 
fluorine and squirting death rays from 
every tentacle, it would be an idea. You 
can kill monsters, but you can’t kill an 
idea, From Genghis Khan to Hitler, not 
one of the real conquerors—the guys who 
just wanted to grab everything in 
sight—hung onto a-half-credit’s worth of 
what they got. But the Roman Empire 
was an idea; so was Islam, Christendom, 
Communism and Anticentrism. 


“Two, I don’t know what we can do 
about it. TI tell you some things we 
can’t do. We can’t make war on the 
Kassids. If we did, everything we’ve got 
in this Slice, from shipyards to outhouses, 
would be buried under crowds of howling 
neuters in about two seconds. I don't 
think we can quarantine them, or 
ourselves, forever. There isn’t anything 
they want in the universe, except to spread 
the Word, so I don’t see how we could 
make any kind of a deal with them.” 
H E TOOK a deep breath. “Let me 

tell you what else 1 found out, and 
maybe something will occur to you. I 
said before that the idea is complicated. 
That's why ethics go up with intelligence, 
maybe. And that’s why the races we've 
met, that remember the Kassids, aren’t 
Kassids themselves. They’re not bright 
enough. That explains something that's 
had us wondering for the last six cen- 
turies—why there isn’t a single race in 
our part of the galaxy that rates higher 
than a fairly bright twelve-year-old on 
our scale. There isn’t any correlation be- 
tween sexual reproduction and in- 
telligence as my wife and some others 
would have you believe. Its simply that 
the others grasped the idea—became 
Kassids. Eventually the Kassids had done 
all the proselytizing they could. That was 
roughly fifteen thousand years ago. Either 
they missed us altogether, or we weren't 
much better than an ape’s cousin at that 
stage; otherwise they made a clean sweep 
of the galaxy. Do you know what happen- 
ed then? Do you know where they went?” 
He paused for breath again. “They went to 
the nearer Magellanic Cloud, and that’s 
where they’ve been all this time. Some of 
the forms I saw are from there. The same 
thing happened—eventually they absorbed 
all the intelligence there was. So they came 
back, hoping some had grown in this 
galaxy—and they found us.” He sighed. 
“Over? : 

Harlow’s voice came back. 
stinking. Anything else?” 

“One more thing,” Samson told him. 
“This slip of plastic they handed me as 
a souvenir. They gave me a_ verbal 
translation, and I remember it word for 
word. It’s a dictionary entry: ‘Man, noun. 
A pentagonal, dipolar, monoplane do- 
minant of intelligence 96’—that’s on their 
scale with the average Kassid race at 


“Sounds 
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100—‘native of District so-and-so.’ The 


significance of it, from their point of view, 
is the ‘96.’ It’s the first time they’ve been 
able to make an entry over 75 in the 
last twelve or fourteen hundred years.” 

He frowned. “When I first got back 
and Midge neutralized the drugs, 1 thought 
of it, and it seemed to me there might 
be an answer there. A definition describes 
the observer as well as the thing observed. 
That seemed like a brilliant thought to 
me at the time, but I can’t see any help 
in it now.” He blinked unhappily. “All 
it seems to say is that they've got a 
superficial and oversimplified system of 
classification meaning that physical 
structure isn’t important to them—which 
we know already...my guess would be, 
incidentally, that the one who talked to 
me was picked because the Kassids 
thought I'd feel at home with it. It had 
five extremities, although none of them 
was a head; it had a top and bottom 
and it faced in one direction. Ergo, it 
looked just like a man. Over.” 

Midge said thoughtfully, “It’s funny. 
if they were so geometrical about it, why 
didn’t they say bisexual?” 

Samson chortled. “You would—” he 
began, and stopped abruptly, with a 
stricken expression. “Wait a minute,” he 
said. “Cancel the over. Everybody shut 
up, even you, Harlow. The Midget has 
said something.” 

Midge seemed to be trying to look 
indignant, pleased in spite of herself. 

“Harlow, Midge,” said Samson slowly 
after a time, “there's one other thing about 
life in this universe that’s been puzzling 
us for the last six centuries. We know 
now that it has nothing to do with the 
intelligence level, but we still don’t know 
why everybody else but us reproduces 
by simple division, budding, spores or 
conjugation—and in consequence, lives a 
damn sight longer than we do, almost 
long enough to make up for their low 
native intelligence. But just suppose that 
Earth really is a freak planet—suppose 
that even the Kassids have never run 
into a bisexual organisifli‘'before. 1 didn’t 
mention it to them, and I’m willing to 
bet Jackson didn’t either. You know how 
tough it is to explain to a xeno—it 
generally takes ten days to convince them 
youre not kidding. And, Harlow—sup- 
pose that I go down there again, and 
take Midge along... .” 


HEN they re-entered the ship, 

Harlow’s voice was saying, “Are 
you there, Charles and Midge? Speak up, 
dammit. Over.” 

The Samsons looked 
glassy-eyed. “With you in a- minute, 
Harlow,” Samson croaked, and lurched 
after Midge into the sick bay. Both of 
them were full of arnophrene—Samson’s 
second dose, within two hours, and an 
extra-heavy one for Midge. 

They staggered into the living chamber 
again, some time later, and collapsed on 
opposite sides of the couch. 

Samson wet his lips. “It worked, Papa. 
They swallowed it. | gave Midge enough 
of the stuff to make -her about twice 
as disconnected as usual. 1 walked in 
with a long face and told them that the 
change had started in my absence. They 
wanted to know what change. I pointed 
to Midge, and we stripped for them. They 
may not be interested in shapes, but there 
was enough difference there to make them 
take notice. 


at each other, 


“I told them were a two-stage 
organism,” Samson said. “One stage 


builds all the tall buildings, writes all 
the novels, does all the high-class thinking. 
The other stage reproduces, I said we 
have a forty-thousand-year cycle, half to 
each, but the first stage always tries to 
retard the metamorphosis, because the se- 
cond stage is so stupid that it ruins our 
civilization every time, and we have to 
start from scratch. I said I was awfully 
sorry, but the change had come earlier 
than we expected this time, and there 
was nothing we could do about 
it. . they're going off to the great nebula 
in Andromeda. Maybe they'll find sixteen 
quintillion brainy races there, and they'll 
never come back. The other way, at least 
we've got twenty thousand years to think 
up another gag.” 

He sighed. “All right, Papa, Over.” 

Harlow said, “I don’t know what to 
say to you, kids. You'll be remembered 
for this, both of you. A long time. 
History’s been a dull subject for the last 
few centuries, but this will liven it up. 
I don’t think anybody will hesitate to 
call it a major victory. Over.” 


Samson smiled, bitterly and sadly. 
“That depends,” he said, “on how you 
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define ‘victory’. 
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N the compound Professor Shaler was 
beating the Dyak, Tom, again. Kirken- 
dall could hear the sharp spat of the 
lash and Shaler’s voice telling Tom that 
he was a pig and the son of a pig. 
Since the Dyak was a Mohammedan this 





His ability to make men 
unwilling to fight could end war— 
or become a tool for dictators 


business of- being called 
much harder than the whip. 
Kirkendall walked over to the com- 
pound and stood looking between the 
posts. The black leopard came as close 
to him as her chain permitted, making 


a pig stung 
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mewing sounds. He reached down and 
scratched her ears. She purred in delight. 
He could remember when Garson had 
brought her here, a spitting chunk of 
savage fury, Now she was completely 
tame. 


Shaler’s magic, Kirkendall thought. He ` 


knew there was no magic involved in 
the domestication of the leopard, that her 
tameness was a scientific achievement of 
the highest order. But he never could 
quite get out of his mind the feeling that 
these results were pure magic. Inside the 
compound he could see more of the same, 
the Dyak standing with his hands across 
his chest, taking a whipping he had done 
nothing to deserve and which, by all the 
rules of human reactions, he should resent 
violently. 

` The fact that he did not resent the 
whipping, that he did not respond emo- 
tionally to it at all, was all the more 
remarkable in view of the additional fact 
that this same Dyak had not many months 
past been a jungle wild man, his most 
important occupation the taking and cur- 
ing of certain unusual trophies which had 
given his tribe the name of headhunters. 

Shaler’s magic again, Kirkendall 
thought. He pushed open the no longer 
locked gaie of the compound and entered. 
Shaler noticed him. The lash of the whip 
flicked out and cracked across his arm 
and naked back, Unlike the Dyak Kirken- 
dall reacted—instantly. 

“Damn you, Shaler!” Kirkendall’s fist 
lashed out and connected with Shaler’s 
chin. The little scientist stumbled 
backward across the compound and fell. 
He sat up, rubbed his jaw and grinned. 

“Well done, Kirky.” 


OT until then did Kirkendall fully 

realize the purpose in Shaler’s mind 
when the little man struck him with the 
whip. “You were using me as a control!” 
he gasped. “I’m sorry,” he apologized. 
“I reacted before I thought.” 

“You did exactly what T wanted you 
to do,” Shaler answered. He got to his 
feet, Kirkendall helping him, wiggled his 
jaw to make certain it was not broken, 
glanced at the Dyak. Tom had shown 
no interest in the fact that Shaler had 
been struck, No grunt of satisfaction had 
escaped him when his tormentor had been 
knocked down, For all the response he 
showed, white men, in his opinion, 


- were 


customarily greeted each other with a lash 
from a whip—to which the proper 
response was a blow from a fist. 

“Kirky, it begins to look as if we have 


done what we set out to do,” Shaler 
said, Satisfaction sounded in his voice. 
The “we” was pure altruism. The 


discovery brought to perfection here was 
his own invention. Kirkendall, as his 
assistant, had had no part in it except 
to help with the heavy work, nor any 
real understanding of the process. 

The gun at Kirkendall’s hip revealed 
his biggest job, that of guard and protector 
against the dangers of the surrounding 
jungle. Shaler had hired Kirkendall before 
they left the United States, selecting him 
with an eye toward his courage as his 
war record against the Japanese among 
these jungle islands revealed. 

Furthermore extensive tests had reveal- 
ed Kirkendall as possessed of a dogged 
loyalty and an IQ that did not. spurt 
into the upward regions of the scale. Not 
that Kirkendall was stupid—far from it. 
He was above average in intelligence but 
he was no genius. 

They had come to the island together. 
Shaler had hired a gang of natives from 
a neighboring island to hack the clearing 
out of the jungle and to erect the necessary 
huts and the compound. Then the natives 
had been sent home and Shaler, with 
Kirkendall’s assistance, had begun his real 
work. 

The two were the only white men on 
this. lonely rain-soaked sun-drenched 
jungle island of the South Pacific. There 
two natives, Tom and his twin 
brother Freddie, along with one black 
leopard, all brought here by the trader, 
Garson, and sold to Shaler for the highest 
price the trader thought the traffic would 
bear. 

The experiment in progress here. on 
this island was what Jerome Shaler called 
an attempt to domesticate earth’s last great 
wild animal. The dog, the horse, the pig, 
the elephant, the camel and the cow were 
all domesticated in prehistoric times. 

Tamed, for uncounted centuries 
have borne man’s burdens, given. him 
food, clothing, loyal companionship. But 
Earth’s last great wild animal has never 
been tamed—man himself. Civilization has 
never done more than lay a thin veneer 
over him. 

Under this 


they 


veneer the great beast 
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himself is always visible, guick to resent 
a fancied wrong and hot to avenge it 
in blood, guick to sniff out a bargain, 
eager to buy cheap and to sell dear, quick 
to grab a gun, a knife, a poisoned spear 
or an atom bomb and rush forth to hunt 
his greatest enemy, his own kind. 

Jerome Shaler, a little man in a faded 
sun helmet, dirty white pants, no shirt 
and no hair on his chest, one of the 
world’s great authorities on the functioning 
of the human nervous system, proposed 
to change all this. It was his simple pur- 
pose to domesticate the beast of the city. 
By profession he was a psychologist, a 
topnotch man in his field. By inclination 
he was a dreamer. 

This was his dream, the abolition of 
war, of political parties and politicians, 
of fascism, communism and all other 
forms of totalitarianism, the elimination 
of poverty, of hunger and of want, the 
re-creation of Eden, Paradise, the Happy 
Isles, the building of a world where all 
men have enough and none too little and 
none too much. 

In short, Shaler proposed to take the 
aggrandizing impulse out of the human 
race, the urge that leads men to try to 
accumulate more than they can use 
themselves. In addition, he proposed to 
modify the aggressive ego drives of the 
individual, to still the whisper that men 
have been hearing since the beginning of 
time, “What’s in it for me?” 

He was a little man but his dream 
was no little thing. 

How did he plan to accomplish his 
dream? He planned to short-circuit the 
aggrandizing and aggressive impulses 
within the brain itself. His dream sprang 
out of the observation that in the animal 
world the male wolf does not fight his 
mate, the dog does not snap at the bitch, 
the stallion does not shrill his challenge 
to the mare. Between the sexes some 
force seems to hold in check the aggressive 
drives of the male. This was Shaler’s 
starting point. 

If the males could be kept from fighting 
the females, why couldn't they be kept 
from fighting each other? He believed it 
could be done. The aggressive impulses 
rising within the primitive brain he pro- 
‘posed to short-circuit so that they were 
never reflected in hostile actions. 

The method he used to accomplish this 
(Short-circuiting was his own closely- 


guarded secret but Kirkendall knew that- 
it involved some subtle drug. Their pur- 
pose here on this island was to prove 
what this drug would do under the most 
difficult circumstances, using wild animals 
and headhunting savages as subjects. 

When the tests were complete Shaler 
planned to begin using his drug in the 
water supply systems of the cities of the 
United States. The drug was tasteless and 
only the finest chemical analysis would 
reveal its presence, For obvious reasons 
he intended that no one should ever know 
the drug had gone into the water supply 
systems. 


ORKING in secret Shaler was 
trying to save a world. The effect 
he hoped to achieve would be a gradual 
day-to-day lessening of the conflict be- 
tween individuals. Years after it had hap- 
pened somebody might discover that 
something had happened, that the world 
had somehow become again another Eden. 
But would the drug work? Kirkendall 
considered Tom, standing in the hot sun 
in the middle of the compound, the whip 
marks visible as red streaks on his back. 
If Shaler could turn a\headhunter into 
a man who would submit to the whip, 
then Shaler could indeed work wonders. 
At the thought Kirkendall felt his pulses 
quicken. He was a man who had seen 
miracles. The whine of the black leopard 
outside the compound made him even 
more aware of the true nature of that 
miracle. 

“Go rest now, Tom,” Shaler spoke. 
The native stood staring at them as if 
he had not heard. Shaler had to speak 
again before the native moved ‘sub- 
missively toward the hut. The gate was 
no longer locked and he could leave at. 
any time he chose. 

Outside was the jungle, his native 
habitat. He could slip into that jungle 
and follow again his old wild life, fishing 
on the reefs, hunting in the green tangle 
that reached with relentless fingers toward 
the little clearing. The point was-——he did 
not choose to,,leave. Not even the whip 
could drive him away. 


IRKENDALL and Shaler pushed 
open the gate and stepped outside 
the compound. From the strip of jungle 
less than forty yards away a long slender 
object flashed toward them, passed be- 
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tween them and thudded home into the 
log fence behind them—a spear. Kirken- 
dall snatched the revolver from his hip 
and fired three smoking shots at the spot 
from which the spear had come with no 
observable result. 

Shaler grinned. “Freddie’s getting bet- 
ter,” he said. 

Freddie was Toms twin brother. 
Whereas Tom had been treated with 
Shaler’s drug, Freddie had been left what 
he was originally, a savage. He was the 
control, the individual left untested for 
purposes of comparison. 

Turned loose, Freddie had dived head- 
first into the jungle, from which he plann- 
ed and plotted his vengeance on the men 
who had brought him here. Probably 
nothing on Earth would have pleased 
Freddie more than the sight of Shaler’s 
head drying nicely over a slow fire. 

“That son-of-a-gun will kill us yet!” 
Kirkendall burst out. Freddie’s ability with 

- a spear or a knife or a sliver of poisoned 
bamboo thrust upward in a path so that 
the point was exactly where it would hit 
a careless walker in the leg was getting 

- on the assistant’s nerves. 

“I’ve got you to keep him from potting 
us like sitting ducks,” Shaler answered. 


Unaffected, he pulled the spear from the’ 


logs, examined the point. “Freddie has 
found a piece of iron somewhere and 
whetted it to a point on a rock,” he 
said. “Ingenious devils, these natives.” 

“You sound pleased about him,” 
Kirkendall complained. 

Shaler’s answer was another grin. In 
fact he was pleased. He liked Freddie. 
The native was an honest killer, an exam- 
ple of man in his natural state. The fact 
that Freddie had just tried to kill him 
and had almost succeeded in the attempt 
caused Shaler no concern. What else could 
you expect from a head-hunter? Besides, 
Freddie went a long way toward proving 
the success of his experiment. 

To Jerome Shaler nothing else mattered. 
This experiment was the culmination of 
his lifes work, of years of patient 
research, and the money that had gone 
into it represented his life’s savings. He 
poked the handle of the spear toward 
the black leopard, pushing it hard against 
her, smiled when her only response was 
to move away from the irritation. 

: “What comes next?” Kirkendall ques- 
tioned. 


“Next?” Shaler paused, thought 
carefully. “Td like to have at least one 
more native, preferably two, for testing. 
If that is successful, next comes—” His 
eyes went appraisingly over the six-foot 


bulk of his assistant. 


“You don’t mean me?” Kirkendall said 
hastily. 

Shaler nodded. 

“But that wasn’t part of our contract.” 

“| know it wasn’t and you don’t have 
to participate if you do not wish to, I 
don’t mean you alone, I mean both of 
USe 
“Oh,” Kirkendall said. This was dif- 
ferent, this was something that required 
thinking. 

In the back of his mind a 
whispered, “What’s in it for you?” 

“We will have to test the response 
of several people conditioned by civilized 
life,” Shaler continued. “Both of us, of 
course—presuming you agree—will check 
the results day by day, perhaps hour by 
hour. I don’t want to make any mistakes 
and most certainly I do not wish to do 
you any harm.” 

“Well—” Kirkendall hesitated. 
would I get out of it? I mean—” 

“Get out of it?” Shaler was astonished 
as if this question had never occurred 
to him. “If nothing else—peace, a serene 
outlook, a freedom from the day-to-day 
hates and hostilities that arise in all of 
us and which create the conflicts that 
warp us from our true nature.” 

“PIL have to think about it,” Kirkendall 
said. He was shocked, perhaps a_ little 
frightened. Supposing the experiment 
didn’t work on him? What then? And 
if it did work— “What's in it for you?” 
the voice whispered in the back of his 
mind. “You don't need an answer right 
away?” he said. 

“Of course 
promptly. 

“Well—” Out at the entrance to the 
lagoon, visible from this slight elevation, 
a moving object caught his eye, He looked 
at it for several seconds before he realized 
that he was seeing it or what it was. 
A tramp schooner moved there. “Hello,” 
he said. “Garson’s back.” 

“Where? Oh,” Shaler said. “Good. He's ` 
probably got some more specimens for 
us.” 

While they watched the schooner came 


voice 


“What 


not,” Shaler answered 
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to anchor and a boat put out for the 
sandy beach. 


ARSON was a great dough-belly 

of a man with drooping mustache 
and the furtive eyes of a wary rat. Clad 
in dirty whites, gun in the holster at 
his hip almost touching the floor, he sat 
on a folding camp stool and drank raw 
rum and talked evasively to Shaler. 

Kirkendall sat at the end of the table 
and listened. It was obvious to him that 
Garson was curious about the activity 
here in this clearing in the rain forest. 
Or perhaps curious was too mild a word. 

“How are things coming with you, 
Professor Shaler?” 

“So-so,” Shaler answered. 

Garson spat tobacco at a beetle 
crawling on the floor. “What did you 
say was the nature of your work here?” 
he asked. 


“Pm an anthropologist,” Shaler 
answered. 
“Anthro—what?” 


“A student of man,” Shaler explained. 
He took a cigarette from the long flat 
case he always carried, offered one to 
the trader, who shook his head. “We are 
studying the reactions of primitive peoples 
to certain—ah—stimuli,” he continued. 

“Oh,” Garson said heavily. His eyes 
went furtively around the hut, rested for 
a moment on the metal trunk under 
Shaler’s cot, then looked quickly away. 
“Well, every man to his own trade, I 
always say, and the devil for all.” He 
laughed. “I have some more merchandise 
for you.” 

“Good. What do you have?” Since 
merchandise in this case meant ' wild 
animals or wilder humans Shaler was 
instantly interested. 

“A couple of blacks from Borneo,” 
Garson answered. “I’ve got them on the 
ship.” He gestured toward the lagoon. 

“Go see if they will serve our purpose, 
Kirk.” Shaler spoke. 

“Sure,” Kirkendall answered. He was 
glad to get away. The presence of Garson 
always irritated him. The fellow was ac- 
tually a slave trader, carrying on a secret 
and illegal traffic among the islands. 

As Kirkendall left the hut, Garson was 
‘saying, “These are extra special spe- 
cimens, professor. TI have to have a 
thousand dollars apiece for them, in gold 
of course.” 


The trader always demanded gold for . 
his merchandise. No other form of cur-— 
rency was acceptable to him. In this sec- 
tion of the world gold was the only 
satisfactory: medium of exchange. With 
it you could buy what you wanted, includ- 
ing copra, pearls, girls and men. In the 
trunk under his cot Shaler had almost 
eight thousand dollars in gold coin. 

Moving along the path toward the beach 
Kirkendall saw that a boat with two men 
was waiting there. The men he vaguely 
remembered as being members of Garson’s 
crew. They nodded to him as he came 
near. 


“Mr. Garson said I was to inspect 
the—ah—merchandise,” he said. 
They grinned, “Yes, sir, cap’n. Step 


right in the boat, cap’n.” 

As he stepped into the boat there came, 
from the direction of the clearing the 
sudden hard explosion of a gun. 

Kirkendall jerked around to 
toward the source of the sound. 

As he turned, one of the men hit him 
across the back of the head with a short 
length of rubber hose that had been filled 
with lead. Without a sound, he pitched 
forward out of the boat and fell face 
downward in the sand of the beach. 

How long he was unconscious he did 
not know but eventually he became aware 
of sharp popping sounds. Rolling over 
and sitting up he pried the sand out of 
his eyes. The boat was still on the beach 
but the-two men were gone. From the 
path that led upward to the clearing there 
came the sharp explosion of a gun, which 
he vaguely recognized as the popping 
sound that had dragged him back to con- 
sciousness. 

The gunshot was not repeated. Coming 
down the path toward him were three 
men. Garson and two of the trader’s crew. 
They saw him. One flung up what he 
thought was a hand to point at him. 
Only when the pointing hand suddenly 
exploded in smoke and a bullet whistled 
past him did he realize they were shooting 
at him. He dropped flat, reached for the 
gun in his own holster. His groping fingers 
found nothing. 

After they had knocked him out the 
two men had gone up the trail to help 
Garson but they had taken the precaution 
of taking his gun with them. 

He got to his feet, raced toward the 
jungle. Bullets whistled around his ears 


stare 
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as he dived headfirst into the protection 
of the green tangle. 


HEN Kirkendall left the hut, 

Garson had asked the one question 
that he really wanted answered. “Of 
course, you can pay in gold?” 

“Certainly,” Shaler answered, “if the 
merchandise is satisfactory.” 

“Ah,” Garson said. “Who is that com- 
ing up the path?” He glanced through 
the opening toward the beach. 

Shaler turned to look. As he turned, 
Garson shot him in the head. Fortunately 
the bullet did not penetrate the brain 
but it gouged a groove across the top 
of the skull and knocked Shaler flat on 
his face, completely unconscious. 

When he began to recover con- 
sciousness the first dazed thought in his 
mind was wonder at what had hit him. 
He was aware that he was hurt, that 
he must be very quiet or he would be 
hurt worse, From somewhere near him 
came heavy pounding sounds. Eventually, 
when he felt he could open his eyes a 
slit, he saw Garson in the act of beating 
the lock off the metal trunk that had 
served him as a safe. 

He knew then that the trader had either 
shot him or slugged him. Garson was 
following a pattern as old as- human 
history. Two white men and eight 
thousand dollars in gold on a lonely desert 
island. Mix in a slave-trading renegade, 
and there was only one answer. Too late, 
Shaler saw the inevitability of the pattern 
he had established here. 

He was working to break up this iden- 
tical pattern but his ultimate goal was 
ten thousand miles away in the United 
States. Maybe it was ten thousand years 
away too. Lying on the floor of that 
hut, watching Garson greedily pouring 
gold pieces into a stout canvas bag, Shaler 
had a premonition that the achievement 
of his goal was even father than ten 
thousand years away. 

When Garson finished sacking the gold 
he began feverishly to search the hut. 
The trader had never been satisfied with 
Shaler’s explanation of their presence here. 
He apparently suspected there was 
something else of value hidden somewhere 
and was trying to find it. 

Well, there was something else of value, 
three sheets of paper covered with for- 
mulae and explanations, but they were 


carefully hidden in the back of Shaler’s 
cigarette case. They contained the secret 
of Shaler’s drug for short-circuiting the 
aggrandizing and aggressive impulses of 
the human race. 

Garson with a look at Shaler, lifted 
the canvas sack and left the hut. Outside 
Shaler could- hear the trader continuing 
his search, Shaler lifted himself on his 
hands, managed to sit up. A wave of 
giddy nausea swept over him. 

Tenderly he explored the gash in his 
skull. 

When the giddiness passed he tried to 
get to his feet, found his strength was 
not equal to the task. 

“If I can’t walk VIJ crawl,” he thought. 
With slow movement but with desperate 
purpose he began to crawl toward the 
cot. Under the pillow was a .45 Colt 
automatic, If he could get his hands on 
the gun he intended to use it. 

Until now, he had not, known that he 
was capable of such furious hatred. He 
could kill Garson now and never feel 
a qualm of conscience about it afterwards. 
But the question was—could he kill 
Garson? He did not know but when he 
got the Colt in his hands he knew he 
could try. 

The trader had finished searching and 
was moving down the path toward the 
lagoon when Shaler, holding the Colt in 
both hands, came stumbling out of the 
hut and started shooting at him. 

Garson snapped a fast shot behind him, 
then ran. His men were coming up the 
path toward him. Shaler followed him. 

For a few moments the quiet of the 
jungle was broken by blasts of gunfire. 
When the thunder stopped Shaler was 
down on the path and Garson and his 
two men were hurrying toward the boat 
that would carry them out to the schooner 
and thence to some place of refuge where 
no questions were ever asked about the 
origin of a man’s wealth. 

Shaler had a bullet through his left 
shoulder, He had another bullet through 
his left leg. The bone was broken and 
he could not walk. But he could crawl. 
And crawl he did. There was something 
indomitable about the little man. Leaving 
a trail of blood behind him he crawled 
all the desperate quarter of a mile back 
to the little clearing that had been hacked 
from the jungle growth. 

(Continued on page 89) 






T was early, so the ancient televisor 

was only observed by a scant audience. 
Sila, the town buried on the edge of 
Venus’ eastern swamp belt, didn’t wake 
tili dark. 

Barry Garth, almost alone in the scrap 
metal barroom, put his head in his arms 
and listened with a weary hatred. He’d 
heard so many telecasts during the past 
months. Thousands, it seemed, and all 
on the same subject. 

“A third appeal for clemency was today 
denied Alice Webster by the Interplanetary 
Court,” rasped the blurred image of the 
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His mission was to bring 
light to a land eternally dark 


telecast announcer, “This means that the 
twenty-three-year-old heiress, convicted of 
murdering her uncle, Gavin Webster, the 
Mercurian Metals tycoon, will die as 
scheduled three weeks from today. Her 
fiancé-accomplice, Barry Garth, has not 
yet been apprehended by the police, from 
whom he escaped soon after the trial.” 

“Dirty rat!” hiccuped a space sailor 
at the bar. “Leaving a dame to take 
the rap by herself!” 

“Flash! Ladies and gentlemen!” The 
telecaster’s voice fairly crackled. “Word 
has just come from Mercury. The private 
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yacht of Wilsey Stevens, third vice- 
president of Mercurian Metals and chief 
witness for the prosecution at the murder 
trial of Alice Webster, crashed on 
Darkside two hours ago. Our Mercurian 
informer states that the yacht, the Hermes, 
struck a magnetic storm before she broke 
her drag, and was sucked down into the 
shadow. 

“Wilsey Stevens himself was_ piloting 
the craft. Since experience has proven 
salvage work impossible, and since no 
one has ever survived either a crash or 
an expedition on the dark face of Mercury, 
it must be concluded that Stevens and 
his entire crew of six men are lost. Names 
of those aboard—” 

Barry Garth didn’t hear them. He was 
staring blankly at the telescreen, his big 
raw-boned frame taut. So Wilsey Stevens 
was dead, after all. All his lying, all his 
signing away of two lives, had availed 
him nothing. Darkside had caught him, 
and he was dead. 

That meant Alice was dead, too. There 
was no hope now of saving her. He might 
as well go back and die with her. 

Wilsey Stevens dead! But was he? Who 
knew what happened on Darkside? No 
one had ever come back to tell. Perhaps, 
if the crash hadn’t killed him, he might 





live—at least for awhile. Was there a 
chance, one meager but all-important 
chance? 


Barry Garth strode out of the barroom 
then, and there was something strangely 
ruthless in his dark, handsome face and 
the set of his wide shoulders. 

The slow Venusian dusk cloaked the 
single shoddy street. The  fever-mists 
crawled up out of the swamp, and some 
faraway scaly- beast sent up a hissing 
scream, Blue mud reeked and squelched 
under Garth’s boots. Ahead, a space of 
desolation with the rocket-blown pits filled 
with water, was the port of Sila, the 
town’s only excuse for existing. 


ARTH paused near a cluster of 
rusty shanties, searching with nar- 
rowed blue eyes. Finding what he sought, 
a cracked and slimy board bearing the 
legend “Scotia Salvage Co.,” he started 
forward and stopped again, wondering if 
he were not a little mad. 
The odds were greatly against him that 
he could find Stevens alive, or live to 
come back himself if he did. Darkside 
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was one of the impenetrable mysteries 
of the System. No one knew what existed 
under the blanket of everlasting shadow 
and freakish magnetic currents—except 
that men who went there never came 
back! 

Garth shrugged. Perhaps he was going 
mad. To be a crack racing flier with 
a future and the grandest girl in nine 
planets, to be, out of a clear sky, accused 
and convicted of murder, to face an unjust 
death with that girl was enough to make 
anyone crazy. 

Wilsey Stevens either killed or knew 
who killed Gavin Webster. His testimony 
at the trial, convicting Alice and Garth, 
had proven that, He had woven an un- 
breakable chain of evidence around them. 
But they knew they were innocent. Garth’s 
one hope had been to force Stevens to 
confess. His one meager clue as to 
discovering Stevens’ possible motive for 
the murder had brought him to Sila, only 
to end like this. 

A new thought occurred to Garth. Even 
if Stevens were dead, the Hermes might 
yield some clue that would be sufficient 
to stop Alice’s execution and give them 
another chance. 

He knew what he was going to do 
to the man in the Scotia Salvage Company 
office. He didn’t care. Not all the popula- 
tion of this rotten sinkhole put together 
added up to Alice Webster. He would 
cheerfully have shot them all down, if 
it meant one single chance for her. 

As for himself, he was no diamond- 
studded hero. He wanted to live. He had 
a right to live! 

Barry Garth put his right hand in his 
pocket and pushed open the door of the 
Scotia Salvage Company. 

A pungent reek of white Venusian 
whisky struck his nostrils. The cramped, 
untidy office was growing dark, but he 
could see the man who rose from behind 
the rickety table. He looked into a dark 
face sunk between tremendous shoulders, 
with savage gray eyes half-veiled by hair, 
black. shaggy as that of a bear. Heavy 
stubble shadowed a square, grim jaw. The 
man’s worn spacemen’s kit, wrinkled 
against a powerful body, was stained and 
dirty. The tunic was torn open over a 
black-haired chest. 

“There’s no job here,” growled the man. 
“And I’m closed for the night.” His voice 
was deep and harsh, with a slight burr. 
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Garth shook his head. 

“I don’t want a job,” he said. 

“Then what do ye want?” 

“Your ship,” said Garth. 

The gun blurred out of his pocket, 
snapped softly. A needle laden with a 
quick-acting anesthetic caught the man 
at the base of his hairy throat. Before 
his startled curse could voice itself, the 
big Earthman fell. 

Barry Garth eased his fall. There was 
something about that bitter, deep-lined 
face that seemed familiar, even important, 
but he couldn’t bring the half-memory 
clear. He knew he’d never seen the man. 
He shrugged and sat down to wait. 

The black, starfess night shut down, 
and it began to rain. Staggering under 
the big man’s weight, Garth ventured out 
into the deserted landing field. There was 
no one here but himself and the Scot. 


E found the hangar, opened it with 

the Scot’s keys. There was a squat, 
ancient salvage tug inside, one of those 
disreputable pirates of the space lanes, 
who preyed on misfortune and made ill 
luck worse. Garth knew these tramp 
salvage men. They'd give aid, preferably 
to private ships, and then strip the owner 
to his underelothes to pay for the service. 
He had, in his younger days, lost his 
first ship to just such vultures. 

The name Bruce was painted on the 
scarred hull. Garth dumped the Scot 
‘through the open port and set about 
checking the ship. Because of the darkness 
he was forced to risk a small light. 

Some instinct made him look up sud- 
denly. A face was framed in the opening 
of the door he had thought was closed. 
It was a thin, unhealthy Martian face, 
with lank hair and a mouth purpled from 
chewing finchi. Then it was gone. 

Garth jumped for the door and caught 
a dim glimpse of a tall, awkward form 
running. But there was no chance for 
a shot. 


He turned back to the Bruce. He might, ; 


of course, have been watched all the time. 
By whom? Police spies, perhaps. A sharp- 
eyed space rat who had recognized him 
and wanted the reward. Or just a curious 
loafer. 

There had been something purposeful 
about that peering face. Garth's bony jaw 
locked grimly. Strapping the Scot in his 
bunk, he slid back the hangar top and 
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sent the Bruce hurtling up on roaring 
jets, outbound for Mercury. ... 

He was far beyond the cloud blanket, 
out in space, when he saw the little streak 
of flame on his visi-plate. Another ship, 
up from Sila, was following him. 

Crouched in the pilots bay, which was 
little more than a sweltering air-space be- 
tween banks of machinery and control 
panels, Barry Garth threw every last atom 
of speed into the Bruce and cursed its 
slowness. If that was a police ship follow- 
ing— 

But it’ wasn’t. The ship reached its 
maximum velocity, approximately that of 
the Bruce, and hung there. It was close 
enough so that Garth. could make out 
its shape in the brilliant glare of the 
Sun. It was a squat, shabby salvage tug 
like the Bruce, Barry Garth frowned. 

There was something funny about that. 
There was nothing ahead but Mercury, 
and there was no salvage job on Mercury 
except the Hermes. Besides, it took a 
damned strong motive to get any man 
near Darkside. 

Uneasy curiosity sent his hand for the 
televisor switch. But he drew it back. 
He didn’t dare contact that ship. If the 
Martian back in Sila had anything to 
'do with it, they knew he had stolen the 
Scot’s ship. If not, he didn’t dare tip 
them off. They could radio the Venusian 
police to pick him up before he hit the 
shadow. 

Garth forced himself to calm, and set 
about checking his course. Then he jerked 
bolt upright, sweat bursting in a sudden 
flood from ever pore. 

The Scott had screamed—screamed in 
black, abysmal terror! 

Barry Garth stood. in the dim glow 
of the panel light, facing into the darkness 
toward the stern. The bunkroom was back 
there, beyond the air-tight door. Garth 
cradled the needle gun, waiting. 

The bulkhead door clanged open wildly 
against the wall. A towering shape burst 
through it, staggered, and plunged for the 
light switch. The cold white glare of full 
power blazed blindingly. 

The Scot stood flattened against the 


curving hull-wall, every muscle rigid. His. 


face was a ghostly gray and his eyes 
were mad. 
Garth forced his voice to be quiet. 
“What's the matter?” he asked. . 


A 
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REATH sobbed into the big man’s 
lungs. 

“The demons,” he whispered. The burr 
was deep and thick in his voice. “They 
come i’ the dark. I can hear them.” 

“You’ve had a nightmare,” Garth said. 
“Take a drink and go back to bed.” 

A measure of sanity returned to the 
Scot’s wild gray eyes. His heavy muscles 
knotted in his effort to still them. 

“The light,” he said. “It drives them 
awa’, They cannot stand the light.” 

Garth relaxed, remembering that the 
Scot had been drinking. 

“All right, FIL leave the lights on,” 
he agreed. “Go and sleep it off.” 

The Scot’s harsh laugh startled him. 

“TI nae sleep them off while I live, 
lad.” He ran huge scarred hands through 
his shaggy hair, and looked up again, 
completely under control. “Now then. 
What are ye doing, and why?” 

“We're going on a salvage job,” said 
Garth evenly. “To Mercury. There’s a 
man there I want to see.” 

“To Mercury?” Fear leaped bright in 
the big man’s eyes, but he held it down. 
“Go on.” 

Garth told his story. 

“Stevens is my last and only hope,” 
he finished. “He must have had a motive, 
a reason for what he did to us. I’ve 
tried every other way to find it, and failed. 
Now I’m trying this. PH die if I fail, 
but Pd have to die anyway. I had to 
have a ship, a salvage ship, and I knew 
I couldn’t get anyone to go where I’m 
going voluntarily. PII get you out of it 
if F can get out myself. But Pd rather 
kill every rat in Sila than let this chance 
go.” 

“Aye, ye’re right,” the Scot said. “And 
why not? Life’s nae a merry gambol. 
Where on Mercury is it ye’re going?” 

“Darkside.” 

The Scot’s grim mouth opened, but no 
sound came forth. His eyes widened like 
ice-gray flames. Garth saw a tremor shoot 
through him, as though he’d taken a death- 
blow over the heart. Then he laughed. 

The roar of that wild, harsh laughter 
shook Garth strangely, and sent his blood 
running boiling hot and then cold. He 
braced himself and raised his gun. 

“Darkside!” the big man whispered. 
“He’s taking me to Darkside. Me, Sandy 
MacDougal!” He swung to face forward, 
toward the silver blaze of Mercury. “This 


is yer doin’! Ye thought ye had me onee, 
ye black demons of hell, but I cheated 
ye! Ye got Sarasoff, but nae me. Ye've 
hounded and followed me, and noo ye 


. want me back. But TI nae come! D’ye 


hear me? PII nae come!” 

He flung himself forward with startling 
speed for such a big man. But Garth 
was ready. His finger closed convulsively 
on the trigger. MacDougal’s hands had 
only time to close around his throat before 
they went lax. 

Barry Garth dragged the Scot back to 
his bunk and strapped him in, this time 
where he couldn’t get at the buckles. Then 
he stood staring down into that lined, 
bitter face, and he felt himself tremble. 

“Sandy MacDougal,” he whispered. “IF 
remember now. He was a crack pilot 
on the Mercury run for Interplanetary 
Mails nearly fifteen years ago. And he 
was reported to be lost on Darkside!” ` 

So someone had come back from the 
shadow. Someone had cheated whatever 
deadly forces lived in that sunless cone 
of eternal night. Garth smiled grimly. 
What one man had done, another could 
do. 

Then he looked at MacDougal again, 
and his smile died.... 


WENTY-FOUR hours went by, and 

then another five. Barry Garth, 
keeping himself awake on caffein tablets 
from the supply locker, crouched in the 
narrow bay, stripped to the waist. The 
metal shiclds were over the ports, but 
the blaze of the huge, malignant Sun sent 
in heat that the hard-worked refrigerator 
units couldn’t down. The thermometer 
crawled up and up, and the control levers 
were almost too hot to touch. 

Three times in that period of hours, 
Garth had thrust another. needle into San- 
dy MacDougal, keeping him in drugged 
quiet, Far more often than that he had 
cursed the necessity of bringing another 
man, cursed the luck that had given him 
MacDougal, of all men. 

“Perhaps,” he muttered, “its my 
punishment for risking another man’s 
life.” Then he thought of Alice Webster 
waiting in her cell—waiting for a death - 
she didn’t deserve. Garth glared red-eyed 
at the shuttered ports. 

“PIE get him back if I can,” he said 
aloud, “But I had to do it! I had to!” 

Jt was the heat, he decided, that made 
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his nerves go tight. The heat and that 
damned ship behind him that hung on 
and wouldn’t go away. He swore viciously 
at the image in his visi-plate. It blurred 
before his eyes, and he felt the cabin 
spinning. Another caffein tablet helped 
keep him awake. How much farther was 
it? He'd wait another hour. MacDougal 
would come to by then. 

Still the heat climbed. Several times 
Garth found himself on the verge of col- 
lapse. His rangy body was tough, but 
the ordeal of the past months had taken 
something out of him, and he hadn’t eaten 
regularly since his escape. He kept his 
aching, burning eyes on the chronometer, 
and when it reached a certain mark, he 
gripped the emergency fuel-dump lever. 

The plastic burned his palm, but he 
pulled it back, watching the gauge drop. 
He had calculated nicely, and he prayed 
that his calculations were right. If they 
weren't, it was just too bad. 

When he staggered back to the 
bunkroom, the Scot was awake. Garth 
bent over him. 

“Listen,” he said. “There’s just enough 
fuel in the tanks to get us to Mercury. 
You can’t go back to Venus, no matter 
what. Now get in there and stand your 
watch.” 

MacDougal looked at him. 

“Ye love that lassie, don’t ye?” he 
asked surprisingly. 

Garth nodded. “I'll sleep now. And 
there’s nothing you can do about it, Mac- 
Dougal, so don’t try.” 

The Scot rose stiffly, stood looking 
down. 

“Ye've the kind of guts I like, lad. 
Sorry I can’t help ye.” 

Garth’s bony face went ugly. 

“It takes two pilots to get a ship 
through the disturbance field. That’s one 
reason why I had to bring you. And 
you're going to pull your weight!” 

MacDougal shrugged. 

“Without fuel, TIl have to, for awhile.” 

Garth hefted the pistol significantly. 

“Pll see that you do,” he said mean- 
ingly. He smiled as MacDougal turned 
and went down the corridor. And then 
he groaned as a thought struck him. He 
had forgotten that ship following them! 

He plunged forward, and felt the vi- 
bration of the rockets die out of the 
hull, then start again as the forward jets 
cut in, decelerating. Raging, Garth burst 


into the control room and raised the nee- 
dle gun. 

Then the televisor buzzed. MacDougal, 
almost smiling as he looked into the visi- 
plate that had given him his chance, flip- 
ped the switch. 


ARTH saw the duplicate of the 

Bruce’s cramped sweatbox of a ca- 
bin blur onto the old screen. A man 
filled the foreground—a burly man with 
iron-gray hair and a fighting jaw and 
level dark eyes. His half-naked body 
gleamed with sweat, but even so, there 
was a compact neatness about him. 

“What the hell’s going on there?” the 
man said. Se 

MacDougal laughed, 

“Brent, for the first time in my life 
Pm glad to see yer ugly face!” Relief 
amounting almost to hysteria rang in his 
voice. “My young friend here dumped 
my fuel, so ye can g? me a tow back 
to Venus.” 

Amazement and suspicion 
Brent’s dark, hard face. 

“Akal!” he called, And another face 
materialized beside his. It was the 
unhealthy Martian face that Garth had 


vied in 


seen back in Sila. “It that the man you 


saw?” 

The Martian licked his purple lips and 
nodded. Brent scowled. 

“What are you trying to put over on 
me?” he demanded. “You were headed 
straight for Darkside, and you know it!” 

“Aye, but we've changed our plans,” 
MacDougal said. 

“Then you’ve given up?” A fierce smile 
creased Brent’s cheeks. “It’s just as well. 
Vd have wrecked you before Id have 
let you have what Wilsey Stevens owes 
me. Though how you got onto it is beyond 
me.” 

Garth bent forward, suddenly taut. 

“What do you know about Stevens?” 
he shouted. 

Brent’s black eyes glared at him. 

“You know damn well!” he said. “I'm 
going for what you were, before you lost 
your nerve. It’s funny, too. Pd have 
thought a man with guts enough to tackle 
Black Sandy there and steal his precious 
Bruce would have had the guts to do 
anything.” 

Garth was abruptly conscious of Mac- 
Dougal’s face. It was lined with a growing 
terror now, 
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“The tow, Brent?” he said. “Ye'll do 
it?” 

“No! I’m going after the Hermes! Radio 
Venus for help. They'll take the Bruce 
away from you, but that wont matter 
much. We independents are nearly dead, 
anyhow—and a good thing.” Garth caught 
the surprising bitterness in his voice. 
“Were nothing but a bunch of filthy 
pirates, anyway.” 

“Brent!” Garth shouted. “What’s in the 
Hermes? What do you know about Wilsey 
Stevens?” 

Brent frowned. 

“I don’t know what you're driving at, 
and Į haven’t time to find out. So long!” 

The screen went dead. MacDougal shot 
a shaking hand to the dial, and in the 
same instant, Garth lunged. The heavy 
needle gun in his hand rose and smashed 
down. Tubes and fragile metal shattered. 
Garth stood back, breathing hard, and 
cut the forward jets. The flame of Brent’s 
ship passed their dot on the visi-plate. 

“Get going,” Garth said, “It’s Mercury, 
or slow death for us.” 

MacDougal looked at him like an 
animal beaten numb with hopeless fear. 
Garth shivered, but he stifled the stab 
of remorse he felt. 

“There aren’t any demons,” he snarled. 
“You’re crazy with drugs and whisky.” 

“Why d’ye think I drink?” MacDougal 
whispered. “So Į can stay as sane as 
J am.” He turned to the controls, set 
the stern tubes blasting again. 

Garth went back and locked himself 
into the bunkroom. But it was a long 
time before he slept.... 


IME passed in a blur of rising heat, 

of dials and gauges that danced 
before aching eyes, of metal that burned 
at the slightest touch, of clattering 
machinery and warm, stale water that did 
not quench thirst. 

At first, after his escape, the fear of 
failure had risen in Garth in racking 
waves. The knowledge of Alice Webster, 
Waiting in her cell for him to free her, 
drove him on incessantly. 

The answer to his problem lay on Mer- 
cury. He had only to overcome certain 
obstacles to find it. And success or 
failure—when it was over, it was over. 
Alice would die in a few days. There'd 
be no time to try again. 

Garth was rather glad. He knew he 


couldn't stand another try, another strug- 
gle. All that was left to him now was 
the memory of Alice Webster’s face when 
he kissed her in- the courtroom, before 
they were drawn apart. 

MacDougal stood his watches in a 
dangerous, tight-lipped quiet, drinking 
steadily from a supply in the locker but 
never getting drunk. The little flame of 
Brent’s ship stayed always ahead of them, 
but unable to break away. 

The Bruce and Brent’s ship entered 
the disturbance area almost together, and 
Garth prepared himself. Now was the time 
that MacDougal would probably make his 
last bid for freedom. There was no radio 
communication to Mercury, due to the 
nearness of the Sun'and the crazy electro- 
magnetic currents generated by the wild 
flight of the planet’s metallic body across 
the force-field of the Sun. 

But MacDougal would try to semaphore 
the relay ship that hung above the Twilight 
Belt, or he could try to regain control 
of his ship and set her down on one 
of the mining company fields. 

His face looking more like a death’s 
head than ever, Garth came into the con- 
trol room. It was empty. He’d taken one 
foolish step forward before he realized 
that the bulkhead door wasn’t flat against 
the wall in its hooks. 

He caught the blurred movement out 
of the tail of his eye as he dived forward 
and heard the crash of the panner flung 
by McDougal on the metal floor. It was 
close enough to jar his teeth. Then he 
was bunched together and springing up, 
and the heavy pistol that never left him 
was flying for MacDougal’s head. 

The Bruce lurched as the Scot swayed 
back, stunned and bleeding. The 
machinery bellowed and clanged as timers 
and compensators went off balance. Garth 
caught up the needle gun. 

“Get over to those controls,” he said 
almost gently. “Or TI put enough of these 
needles in you so you'll never wake up.” 

Blood was running from MacDougal’s 
temple, matting his shaggy black hair. 

“Til get you out of it, MacDougal,” 
whispered Garth. “I swear I will!” 

MacDougal took. the controls, uncer- 
tainly at first as the wild currents gripped 
the Bruce, then with strength flowing back 
into his hands. Garth, watching the strug- 
gling machinery, operated manual controls 
where the electric systems were too 
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deranged, looked curiously at MacDougal. 

What had happened, down there on 
Darkside, to change him so horribly? 

The flame of Brent's ship curvetted 
across the visi-plate, still ahead. And then, 
abruptly, there was darkness edging across 
the field toward the little flame and the 
little dot that were their two ships—a 
darkness utter and impenctrable. 

The dot was so tiny against the im- 
mensity of glare and shadow that Garth 
didn’t see it until it was almost on them. 
MacDougal saw it, too, and took his hands 
away from the controls, staring at the 


oncoming edge of darkness. 

T that velocity, it wouldn’t be fatal. 
A But it would be enough to crack 
their outer hull, force them to head for 
the Twilight Belt and repairs. Brent was 
in earnest, then, He knew something about 
Wilsey Stevens, something he didn’t want 
to tell, something big enough to take him 
to Darkside. 

Garth blasted his port steering jets, 
knocking MacDougall aside to get at the 
levers. There was a dull, vicious thud 
somewhere astern. The Bruce yawed and 
shuddered, and there was a tiny hiss of 
air finding emptiness. 

Violet flames were born abruptly here 
and there along the metal. Electricity 
penetrated the broken skin in greater 
strength, The rockets broke in ragged 
discord as the timers went out. And it 
began to grow hotter. The refrigerators 
had quit, short-circuited. 

“Vac suits!” yelled Garth, and sent the 
Bruce hurtling toward the shadow. There 
was no time to get to the Twilight Belt 
now, even if he'd wanted to. At these 
temperatures, a man would roast alive 
in a matter of minutes. 

MacDougal got the suits. He seemed 
completely beaten, beyond even terror. 

“What will ye do?” the Scot asked. 

“You're the salvage man,” Garth said. 

Brent’s ship had already touched the 
shadow, plunged into it. Garth could 
follow the crimson streak of her rockets. 

“Yell have to land and study the 
damage,” MacDougal said finally. 

“Then we'll land.” Garth pulled the 
final zipper on his vac suit, switched on 
the refrigerating unit and gasped with 
relief. ; 

And then the shadow suddenly touched 
them! 


The temperature shot downward, freez- 
ing where it had seared. Electric fire 
danced and flared through the ship. Garth 
felt the Bruce leap under his hands as 
wild, mad currents surged against her. 

MacDougal laughed suddenly. 

“Ye've killed us for nothing, lad,” he 
said evilly. “My Brucie's done, and even 
if she weren’t, Brent’s ahead. The law 
of salvage says the wrecked ship belongs 
to the first one there!” His harsh, wild 
laughter rang against the helmet phones, 
and then was silent. And through the 
silence Garth heard someone whispering, 
very softly, but he couldn’t quite hear 
the words. MacDougal’s eyes met Garth’s. 

“The demons, lad,” he whispered. “The 
demons of Darkside!” i 

They struck with a skidding crash that 
jarred them brutally, but the Bruce was 
tough` and it didnt kill them. Garth, 
crushed under MacDougal’s weight, felt 
it lift suddenly, heard a broken cry and 
the shriek of a bent metal port being 
hurled open. And then he was alone. 

Garth had never been so alone, even 
in prison, or out in space with his racing 
ship. The cold glare of his torch, thrown 
out the open port, showed him only an 
endless maze of crystal spires, glimmering 
eerily in the light. There was a naked 
loneliness about those tumbled crystal 


peaks, held forever in the unchanging va- 


cuum and the unimaginable dark. 

Garth felt the desolation seeping into 
him, flowing like water through his bones. 
The darkness pressed down, a solid thing 
beyond the narrow shaft of his torch. 
Jt was smothering, overpowering. The 
black of utter blindness, untouched by- 
sunlight since the Universe began. 


E swore loudly, defiantly. The 
Hermes was somewhere down here. 
MacDougal was out there, and Brent, and 
Akal, the Martian. And Wilsey Stevens! 
Barry Garth left the ship. The crystals - 
walled around him, flung back his light 
in broken glints of green and gold, blue 
and crimson. 
“MacDougal!” he shouted over and 
over, bellowing into his helmet phone. 
He heard wild, faint laughter. And then 
the Universe was drowned out in a rush 
of voices. 
Whispers, loud and clear, were at his 
elbow, and stretching to the very borders 
of infinity, Whispers not borne by his 
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helmet phone. Whispers that came through 
the airless dark and into his brain. 

There was something indescribably 
horrible about them. They reached deep 
inside him and dredged up buried 
ugliness—hate, fear, lust and a burtal 
desire for Vengeance he hadn’t known 
he possessed. Did he really hear words, 


or was it just that his mind formed them 


from habit, out of the things that stalked 
inside his skull? 

“MacDougal!” he cried, and ran—ran 
engulfed in a mocking sea of whispers 
that kept pace with him, filling him like 
an empty vessel with shapes of naked 
horror. 

Climbing a jagged ridge, he saw the 
shattered hulk of a wreck. He knew it, 
even in the dim reflection of his powerful 
light, by the peculiar design of the rocket 
tubes. It was the Hermes! 

“Stevens!” he shouted, and instantly the 
whispers. surged stronger and louder in 
rhythms of hatred and murderous rage. 
Then terror blotted them out. 

Perhaps MacDougal was right about 
the demons. Only the bull strength of 
the Scot could have brought him through 
this alive. What had happened to the 
Sarasoff he’d mentioned, down here in 
these crystal valleys? 

Desperately he got a grip on himself, 
shouting to drown out the whispers. Then 
he heard another voice, crying: 

“What is it? In God's name—” 

Garth stumbled forward, and quite sud- 
denly, the whispers stopped. 

Sounds rocketed through his 
headphones. MacDougal, crying his la- 
ment. Brent, swearing viciously. And a 
thin, high scream from Akal. 

A pit yawned suddenly beneath him, 
filled with shards of light broken from 
the blue-white torch beam. There were 
men down there, five of them! Lost from 
some ancient wreck. They were rigid and 
unchanging 'in the spatial cold. Garth 
looked at their dead faces and swayed 
with a long, icy shudder. 

He couldn't find MacDougal, and his 
voice grew fainter as the Scot wandered 
farther away in the crystal maze. The 
Hermes loomed quite close now. Garth 
moved through showers of flame, over 
faceted ridges and between rearing cliffs, 
ever toward that silent ship. 

He realized that he was waiting with 
a terrible fascination for the whispers to 


come again. 
“Akal!” Brent’s voice shouted suddenly. 
“Where are you?” 


There was no answer. Garth’s torch 


‘picked out a stocky figure in a vac suit 


standing beside the broken hulk of Ste- 
vens’ yacht. There were other shapes 
there, strewn on shattered crystals, but 
they didn’t move. Brent had a gun in 
his hand, one of the deadly proton guns 
forbidden to civilians. 

Quickly Garth came up to him. 

“This ship is mine,” Brent said to him. 
“Keep off.” 

“I don’t want the ship,” Garth said. 
“J want Stevens.” 

Brent gestured. 

“There he is, damn him. MacDougal’s 
demons got him.” He laughed, but it had 
a cracked, uncertain quality. 

Garth knelt hurriedly. He could see 
Stevens’ strong face clearly. But it wasn’t 
impassive now. It was twisted into a mask 


of deadly terror. Stevens was dead. 

ARTH rose slowly, his sunken blue 
(; eyes fixed on the Hermes. His last 
hope of saving Alice lay there, barred 
by the stubborn figure of Brent. 

“Listen,” he said harshly. “I don't want 
that ship, or anything in it, except in- 
formation. I’m going in, Brent.” 

Brent’s gun hand lifted. 

“You'd better not,” he warned. And | 
suddenly his voice broke out, loud and 
hard and bitter. “Do you think I’m going 
to let any man near this ship? Do you 
think I want to die here? Stevens owes 
me this. He made me what T am.. But. 
T wasn’t cut out for a smuggler, nor a 
damned tramp salvage pirate! Stevens 
wouldn’t let me go. But he’s got his—and 
I want mine!” 

Questions broke from Garth, savage, 
urgent, but were lost in whispers. Again 
the world was filled with them, goading, 
driving, lashing him with brutal sensations. 
They swirled chaotically through him, 
bringing a jumble of alien voices, 
Brent’s, MacDougal’s, Akal’s, all shrieking 
fear and death and hatred. 

No wonder MacDougal was crazy. 
Garth would be, too, if he lived. He'd . 
even be too crazy to marry Alice. What 
were the whispers? They weren’t demons. 
Then what were they? 

And then things happened. A dark 
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THE GUIDED MAN 


By L. Sprague de Camp 


Have an important appointment coming up? 
Have to make a speech? Or make love? Telagog will pull you 
through the crisis—by remote control 


LL you do,” said the salesman for 

the Telagog Company, “is flip this 
switch at the beginning of the crisis. That 
sends out a radio impulse which is picked 
up here and routed by the monitor to 
the proper controller.” 

Ovid Ross peered past the salesman 
at the figure seated in the booth. Gilbert 
Falck, he understood the man’s name to 
be; a smallish, dapper man who wore 
a shining helmet, from which a thick cable 
passed in a sagging catenary curve to 
the control-board before him. 

“So he takes over?” said Ross. 

“Exactly. Suppose you’ve let yourself 
in for a date where there'll be dancing, 
and you don’t know how?” 

“1 do, kind of,” said Ovid Ross. 

“Well, let’s suppose you don’t. We have 
in the booth, by prearrangement, our Mr. 
Jerome Bundy, who’s been a ballet-dancer 
and a ballroom dancing teacher—” 

“Did somebody call me?” said a man, 
putting his head out of another control- 
booth. 

“No, Jerry.” said the salesman, whose 
name was Nye. “Just using you as an 
example. Aren’t you still on?” 

“No, he gave me the over-and-out.” 

“See?” said the salesman. “Mr. Bundy 
is controlling a man—needless to say we 
don’t mention cur clients’ names—who’s 
trying to become a professional ballet- 
dancer. He’s only so-so, but with Jerry 
running him by remote control he puts 
on the finest tour-jeté you ever saw. Or 
suppose you can’t swim—” 


VID ROSS stared at his knuckles. 
He was a long, big-boned young 


Copyright 


man with hands and feet large even in 
proportion to the rest of him, and knuckles 
oversized for even such hands. “Shucks, 
I can swim and dance, kind of, and most 
of those things. Even play a little golf. 
My trouble is—well, you know.” 

“Well?” 

“Here I am, just a big hick from Rat- 
tlesnake, Montana, trying to get on among 
all these slick operators in New York, 
where everybody's born with his hand 
in somebody else's pocket. When I go 
up against them it scares the behooligers 
out of me. I get embarrassed and trip 
over my big feet.” 

“In such a case,” said Nye, “we choose 
controllers specializing in the roles of 
sophisticate, man-of-the-world, and so 
forth. Our Mr. Falck here is experienced 
in such parts. So are Mr. Abrams and 
Mr. Van Etten. Mr. Bundy is what you 
might call a second-string sophisticate. 
When he’s not controlling a man engaged 
in dancing or athletic sports he relieves 
one of the others I mentioned.” 

“So if I sign up with you, and tomorrow 
I go see this publisher guy who eats 
horseshoes and spits out the nails, to 
ask for a job, you can take over?” 

“Easiest thing in the world. Our theory 
is: no man is a superman! So, when 
faced with a crisis you can’t cope with, 
call us in. Let a specialist take control 
of your body! You don’t fill your own 
teeth or make your own shoes, do you? 
Then why not let our experts carry you 
through such crises as getting a job, pro- 
posing to a girl, or making a speech? 
Why not?” Nye’s eyes shone. 


“F dunno why not,” said Ross. “But 
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that reminds me. I got—lI've got girl trou- 
ble too. Can you really take care of that?” 

“Certainly. One of the controllers is 
the former actor Wallace Wentworth, who 
during his youth was the idol of frustrated 


women throughout the nation, and who . 


when not on the screen or the TV suc- 
ceeded in acquiring nine real-life wives 
as well as innumerable less formal 
romances. We’ll do the courtship, the pro- 
posal, and everything for you, in the most 
expert manner.” 

Ross looked 
salesman. “Dunno as I 
“everything.” 

Nye spread his hands. “Only at your 
request. We have no thought of controlling 
a client beyond his desires. What we do 
is to compell you to do what you really 
wish to do, but lack the skill or the 
nerve to do.” 


“Say, there’s another thing.” 

“Yes?” 

“Is there any carry-over effect? In other 
words—uh—if a controller puts me 
through some act like swimming, will 1 
learn to do that better from having the 
controller do an expert job with my car- 
cass?” 

“We believe so, though the 
psychologists are still divided. We think 
that eventually telagog control will be ac- 
cepted as a necessary part of all training 
for forms of physical dexterity or skill, 
including such things as singing and 
speech-making. But that’s in the future.” 

“Another thing,’ said Ross. “This 
gadget would give a controller a wonderful 
chance for—uh—practical jokes. Say the 
controlee was a preacher who hired you 
to carry him through a tough sermon, 
and the controller had it in for him, or 
maybe just had a low sense of humor. 
What would stop the controller from 
making the preacher tell stag-party stories 
from the pulpit?” 

The salesman’s face assumed a look 
of pious horror. “Nobody in this 
organization would think of such a thing! 
lf he did he’d be fired before he could 
say ‘hypospatial transmission.’ This is a 
serious enterprise, with profound future 
~ possibilities,” 

Ross gave the sigh of a man making 
a fateful decision. “Okay, then. Guess 
VI have to go without lunch for a while 
to pay for it, but if your service does 


the 
that 


suspiciously at 
like 


what you say itll be worth it. Give me 
the forms.” 


HEN Ross had signed the contract 
with the Telagog Company, the 
salesman said: “Now we'll have to decide 
which class of telagog receiver to fit you 
with. For full two-way communication you 
use this headset with this hypospatial 
transmitter in your pocket. It’s fairly con- 
spicuous. . .” 
“Too much so for me,” said Ross. 
“Then we have this set, which looks 
like a hearing-aid and has a smaller pocket 
control unit. This doesn’t let you com- 
municate by hypospatial broadcast with 
the controller, but it does incorporate an 
off-switch so you can cut off the con- 
troller. And if you have to communicate 
with him you can write a note and hold 
it up for hint to see with your eyes.” 


” 


“Still kind of prominent. Got any 
others?” 
“Yes, this last kind is invisible for 


practical purposes.” The salesman held 
up a lenticular object about the size of 
an eyeglass lens but thicker, slightly con- 
cave on one face and thin around the 
edge. “This is mounted on top of your 
head, between your scalp and your skull.” 

“How about controls?” 

“You can’t cut off the controller, but 
you can communicate by clicks with this 
pocket wireless key. One click means ‘take 
over’, two is ‘lay off but stand by’, and 
three is ‘over-and-out’ or that’s all until 
the next schedule. If you want to arrange 
a more elaborate code with your controller 
that’s up to you.” 

“That looks like me,” said Ross. “But 
have you got to bore holes in my skull 
for the wires?” 

“No. That’s the beauty of this Nissen 
metal. Although the wires are only a few 
molecules thick, they’re so strong that” 
when the receiver is actuated and their 
coils are released they shoot right through 
your skull into your brain without making 
holes you can see except under the 
strongest microscope.” 

“Okay,” said Ovid Ross. 

“First we'll have to fit you and install 
the receiver. You'll take a local anesthetic, 
wont? you?” 

“I guess so. Whatever you say.” 

“Then you'd better have a practice 
session with your controllers. They have 
to get used to your body, you know.” 
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“Rather,” said Gilbert Falck, taking off 
his helmet, “You wouldn’t want me to 
knock your coffee-cup over because your 
arm is longer than mine, would you?” 


II 


HE goid lettering on the frosted- 
glass part of the door said: 


1026 
HOOLTHAN PUBLICATIONS 


THE GARMENT GAZETTE 


Ovid Ross had stood in front of this 
door for fifteen awful seconds with his 
hand outstretched but not quite touching 
the knob, as if he feared an electric shock. 
God almighty, why did one have to be 
young and green and embarrassable? And 
from Rattlesnake, Montana? Then he re- 
membered, reached into his pocket, and 
pushed the switch-button. Once. 

He remembered what he had been 
taught: as the controller took over, relax 
gradually, Not too suddenly or you might 
fall in a heap on the floor, which would 
not make a favorable impression on a 
prospective employer. 

The feeling of outside control stole over 
him with an effect something like that 
of a heavy slug of hard liquor. He relaxed. 
A power outside his body was seeing 
with his eyes and sensing with his other 
senses. This power reached his arm out 
and briskly opened the door. Without 
volition on his part he realized that he 
had stridden in and said to the girl at 
the switchboard behind the hole in the 
glass window, in friendly but firm and 
‘confident tones: 

“Will you please tell Mr. Sharpe that 
Mr. Ross is here to see him? Im ex- 
pected.” 

Ross thought that unaided he would 
have stumbled in, goggled wordlessly at 
the girl, stuttered, and probably ended 
by slinking out without seeing Sharpe at 
all. The control was not really com- 
plete—semi-authomatic acts like breathing 
and walking were still partly under Ross’s 
control—but Falck had taken over all 
the higher functions. 

Presently he was shaking hands with 


Addison Sharpe, the managing editor, a 
small man with steel-rimmed glasses. Ross 
amazed himself by the glibness with which 
his tongue threw off the correct pleasan- 
tries: 

“A very nice plant you have, sir... m 
sure I shall enjoy it. . .yes, the salary men- 
tioned by the agency will be satisfactory, 
though I hope eventually to convince you 
I’m really worth more. ..references? Mr. 
Maurice Vachek of The Clothing Retailer: 
Mr. Joseph McCue of A. S. Glickman 
Fabrics. . .” 

And not a word to indicate that this 
same McCue had pounded his desk and 
shouted, when firing Ovid Ross: “And 
here you are, a college man, who couldn’t 
sell bed-warmers to Eskimos! What the 
hell good’s your fancy education if it don’t 
teach you nothing useful?” 

Luckily McCue had promised to give 
him a good reference—provided the job 
were anything but selling. Ross was pleas- 
ed to observe that his body’s deportment 
under Falck’s control, while much im- 
proved, was not altered out of all recogni- 
tion. He still spoke his normal General 
American instead of Falck’s more easterly 
accents, though whether this was the result 
of deliberate mimicry- on Falck’s part or 
the persistence of his lifetime neural habits 
he did not know. 

Addison Sharpe was saying: “You'll 
find working conditions here a little 
unusual.” 

“So?” said Falck-Ross. 

“For one thing, Mr. Hollihan likes 
neatness. That means everybody cleans 
his desk completely before he goes home 
at night. Everything but the telephone, 
the calendar, the ash-tray, and the blotter- 


pad has to be out of sight.” 
R OSS felt his supposedly impertub- 
able -controller start a little, and 
no wonder! This would be Ovid Ross’s 
third trade-journal, and never before had 
he come across such a ruling. Normally 
staff-writers and editors were allowed to 
build mare’s nests of paper on their desks 
to suit. themselves, so long as they 
delivered the goods. 
“For another,” continued Sharpe, “Mr. 
Hollihan disapproves of his employees’ 


fraternizing with each other outside of — 


working hours. He considers it bad for 
discipline.” 
At this outrageous ukase Ross felt 
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Falck jerk again. 

“Finally,” said Sharpe, “Mr. Hoolihan 
has a very acute sense of time. He takes 
it much amiss if his employees show up 


so much as one minute late, so that the ` 


rest of us make a habit of arriving fifteen 
minutes early in the morning to allow 
for delays. Also I advise you not to get 
in the habit of taking your newspaper 
down to the men’s room to read, or duck- 
ing out for a mid-morning cup of coffee. 
The staff-writer you’re replacing thought 
he couldn't live without his ten-o’clock 
coffee, which is why you’re here and he 
isn’t.” 

Ross had an urge to ask how you 
got to be a trusty, but he had no control 
over his vocal organs and Falck was too 
well-trained for any such breaks. 

“Now,” said Sharpe, “we'll go in to 
see Mr. Hoolihan.” 

The tyrant overflowed his swivel-chair: 
a big red-faced man with a fringe of 
graying hair around his pink dome of 
a scalp and great bushy eyebrows. 
Timothy Hollihan extended a paw and 
wrung Ross’s hand, making the bones 
creak despite the fact that Ross had gotten 
his start in life by pitching hay and throw- 
ing calves around. 

“Glad to have you!” barked Hoolihan 
in a staccato voice like a burst of machine- 
gun fire. “You do as we tell you, no 
reason we can’t get along. Here! Read 
this! Part of every new employee’s indoc- 
trination. Ever hear of Frederick Winslow 
Taylor? Should have! Hundred years old 
and still makes sense.” 

Falck-Ross glanced down at the 
brochure: a reprint of an ancient homily 
by Taylor on the duties of an employee. 

“Now, you hang around a couple of 
days, reading the files, getting oriented, 
and then we'll put you on a definite 
assignment. Good luck! Take him away, 
Addison!” 

Overawed by this human dynamo, Ross 
was conscious of Falck’s making some 
glib but respectful rejoinder and directing 
his body out of the office. For the first 
time since he had entered the office suite 
occupied by The Garment Gazette, Ross 
began to try to regain control. He urged 
his right hand towards the pocket in which 
reposed the little clicker-key by which 
he communicated with Falck. Evidently 
Falck realized what he was up to, for 


he relaxed control long enough for Ross 
to get his hand into that pocket and press 
the knob. Twice. 


T ONCE Falck’s control ceased. 

Ross, not catching himself quite in 
time, stumbled and ‘recovered. Sharpe 
turned his head to give him an owlish 
stare, then took him around and introduc- 
ed him to a half-dozen other people: staff- 
writers (called “editors” on this paper), 
an advertising manager, and so forth. 
Then Sharpe showed Ross a cubicle with 
a desk. 

“Yours,” he said. “Say, are you feeling 
all right?” 7 

“Sure. Why?” 

“I dont know. When we came out 
of Mr. Hoolihan’s office your manner 
seemed to change. Yowre not sick, are 
you?” 

“Never felt better.” 

“Heart all right? We wouldn't like you 
to conk out on us before you’ve worked 
long enough to pull your weight.” 

“No, sir. My heart was good enough 
for me to be a practicing cowboy, so 
I guess this won’t hurt it.” 

Ross settled down at his new desk to 
read the Taylor article, the burden of 
which seemed to be that to get ahead 
one should practice abject submission to 
one’s employer’s slightest whim. While he 
was absorbing the eminent engineers ad- 
vice to become the complete yes-man, 
one of the girls came in and placed on 
his desk a big ring-binder containing last 
year’s accumulation’ of file-copies of The 
Garment Gazette, which he read. 

What Mr. Hoolihan really needed, he 
thought, was a multiple telagog set by 
which he could control all his employees 
all at once and all the time. 

During the lunch hour Ovid Ross 
telephoned the Telagog Company and 
asked for Gilbert Falck. After some delay 
a voice said: 

“Falck speaking.” 

“This is Ross, Ovid Ross. Say, it work- 
ed! I got the job!” 

“Oh, I know that» I monitored you 
for a half-hour after you shut me off, 
and cut in on you at odd minutes later.” 

“Oh. But say, I just wanted to tell 
you how much I appreciated it. Uh. It’s 
wonderful. Could J—could I blow you 
to a drink this evening after work?” 

“Wait till T look at my schedule. . .okay, 
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five to six is free. Drop by on your 
way from work, eh?” 

Ovid Ross did. He found Falck, in 
line with his rôle as professional man-of- 
the-world, cordial but not unduly impress- 
ed by his accomplishment in getting Ross 
a job. When the first pair of drinks had 
been drunk Falck bought a second round. 
Ross asked: 

“What I don't see is, how on earth 
do you do it? I have a hard enough 
time managing things like that for myself, 
let alone for some other guy.” 

Falck made an airy motion. “Ex- 
perience, my lad, practice. And balance. 
A certain mental coordination so you au- 
tomatically roll with the punch and shoot 
for every opening. I’ve got rather a tough 
case coming up tomorrow. Client wants 
to put over a merger, and it'll take all 
my Savoir faire to see him through it.” 
He sipped. “Then, too, the fact that it’s 
not my job or my business deal or my 
dame helps. Give me a certain detachment 
I mightn’t have about my own affairs.” 

“Like surgeons don’t usually operate 
on their own kinfolk?” 

“Exactly.” 

Ovid Ross did some mental calcula- 
tions, subtracting the employment agency’s 
fee and the charges of the Telagog Com- 
pany from his assets, and decided that 
he could afford to buy one more round. 
By the time this had been drunk he was 
in excellent spirits. He said: “I don’t think 
TIl need any control for the next day 
or two, but as soon as I get oriented 
they’re liable to send me out on an inter- 
view. So you better stand by.” 

“Okay. Try to call me a little in ad- 
vance to brief me. I want to cut Bundy 
in on your sensory circuits in case he 
has to substitute for me.” 


HI 


HEN he got to the YMCA where 
he lived, Ovid Ross telephoned a 
White Plains number and got an answer 
in a strong Russian accent: 
“Who is cullink, pliz?” 
“Mr. Ross would like to—uh—speak 
to Miss La Motte.” 
“Oh. Vait.” Then after a long pause: 
“Is that you, Ovid?” 
“Uh. Sure is. Know what? I got the 
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“Splendid! Are you working now?” 


“Yeah. Its a high-powered place as 
trade-journals go. I only hope I can stand 
the boss.” 

“Don’t you like him?” 

“No, and neither does anybody else. 
‘But it’s money. Say, Claire!” 

“Yes?” 

“I met a swell guy. Name of Falck. 
A real man-of-the-world. Knows his way 
around.” 

“Good. I hope you see more of him.” 

“How are the wild Russians?” ~ 

“About the same. I had a terrible row 
with Peshkova.” 

“Yeah? How come?” 

“I was teaching the boys American 
history, and she claimed ‘I wasn’t putting 
enough dialectical materialism into it. Said 
I should have explained that the American 
Revolution was a plot by the American 
bourgeoisie to acquire exclusive exploita- 
tion of the masses instead of having to 
share it with the British aristocracy. And 
I said a few things about if even the 
Russians had given up that line, why 
should I teach it? We were yelling at 
one another when Peshkov came in and 
made peace.” x 

“Has he made any more passes?” asked 
Ross anxiously. 

“No, except to stare at me with that 
hungry expression all the time. It gives 
me the creeps.” 

“Well, some day....”- Ross’s voice 
trailed off. He wanted to say something 
like: “Some day I'll marry you and then 
you won't have to tutor an exiled ex- 
commissar’s brats any more.” 

But in the first place he was too shy, 
in the second he did not know Claire 
La Motte well enough, and in the third 
he was not in a position to undertake 
extensive financial commitments. 

“Did you say something?” 
Claire. 

“No—that is—uh—I wondered when 
we'd get together again.” 

“I know! Are you busy Sunday?” 

“Nope.” 

“Then come on up here. The Peshkovs 
will be gone all week-end and the hired 
couple are going down to Coney. Bring 
your friend Mr. Falck, and his girlfriend 
if he has one.” 

“Uh? Swell idea! PIL ask him.” 

Claire La Motte gave Ross directions 
for reaching the estate which the Peshkovs 
had bought in Westchester County, and 


inquired 
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hung up. Ovid Ross sat staring at the 
telephone. He had-been hoping for such 
an invitation. Ever since he had met Claire 
the previous winter she had promised to 
have him to the Peshkovs’ place in May 
or June, and now June was almost over. 


But the Peshkovs had never absented 


themselves long enough. 

Then his old fear of embar- 
rassment—erythrophobia, a psychologist 
had told him—rose up to plague him. 
Suppose Falck rebuffed his invitation? The 
thought gave him shivers. If only he could 
tender the invitation while under telagog 
control! But since Falck was his regular 
controller, he could hardly work it that 
way. And, having promised Claire, he 
would have to go through with this pro- 
ject. 


HROUGH Wednesday and Thurs- 

day, orientation continued at The 
Garment Gazette. Ross read proof, helped 
Sharpe with makeup, and wrote heads: 
AUSTRALIAN WOOL DOWN; FALL 
FASHIONS FEATURE FUCHSIA; 
ILGWU ELECTS KATZ. 

Friday morning Addison Sharpe said: 
“We're sending you out this afternoon 
to interview Marcus Ballin.” 

“The Outstanding Knitwear man?” 

“Ves,” 

“What about? Anything special?” 

“That's what youre to find out. He 
called up to say he was planning 
something new in shows. First he talked 
to Mr. Hoolihan, who got mad and passed 
the call on to me. Ballin asked if we'd 
like to run a paragraph or two on this 
show, so I said Fd send a man. Heffer- 
nan’s out so you'll have to take care 
of it.” 

“PH do my best,” said Ross. 

Sharpe said: “It’s about time we ran 
a feature on Marcus anyway. Quite a 
versatile and picturesque character.” 

“What's his specialty?” 

“Oh, he plays the violin and once went 
on an expedition he financed himself to 
find some bug in South America. Take 
the portrait Leica along and give him 
the works. His place is at 135 West 
Thirty-Seventh Street.” 

Ovid Ross telephoned the Telagog 
Company and made a Juncheon date with 
Gilbert Falck. During lunch he told what 
he knew of his impending ordeal, and 
Falck found a spot on his schedule when 


he could take charge of the interview. 

Ross also screwed up his nerve to pass 
on Claire’s proposal for the week-end to 
Falck, who said: 

“Thanks, rather. I shall be glad to. 
Shall we go in your car or mine?” 

“Mine, since I made the invitation.” 

“Fine. TIl get a girl.” 

“Hey!” said Ross. “If you come along 
to Westchester you can’t be in your booth 
controlling me if I run into an embar- 
rassing situation.” 

Falck raised his blond eyebrows. 
“What's embarrassing about a picnic with 
your best girl?” 

“Oh, you know.” 

“No, I don’t, unless you tell me.” 

Ross twisted his fingers. “I don’t know 
her awfully well, but I think 
she’s—she’s—uh—well, I suppose you'd 
say I was nuts about her. And—and 1 
always feel like I’m making a fool of 
myself.” 

Falck laughed. “Oh, that. Jerry Bundy’s 
on Sunday, so [ll tell him to monitor 
you and be ready to take over.” 

Ross said: “Should call yourselves the 
John Alden Company.” 

“Huh? Who’s he?” 

“Guy in a poem. Skip it.” 

They parted, and Ross plunged back 
into the swarming garment district. He 
killed time, watching sweating shipping- 
clerks push hand-trucks loaded with 
dresses past, until his controller returned 
to his booth and came on the bypospace. 
Then Ross sent in the signal. 


{ ARCUS BALLIN (Outstanding 
Knitwear: sweaters, T-shirts, 
bathing-suits) was a medium-sized man 
with sparse gray hair and somewhat the 
air of one of the more amiable Roman 
emperors. Ovid Ross soon learned that 
his trepidations about having the man` 
insult him or clam up had been needless. 
Marcus Ballin loved to talk, he was a 
fascinating talker, and best of all he loved 


talking about himself. Over the 
background racket of the knitting- 


machines in the suite of lofts that com- 
prised his empire, Ballin, with eloquent 
gestures of his cigar, poured into Falck- 
Ross’s ears the story of his many activi- 
ties—his travels, his fun with his airplane 
and his violin, his charitable and settle- 
ment work—until Ross, a prisoner for 
the nonce in his own skull, wondered 
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how this man of parts found time to 
be also- one of the most successful 
garment-manufacturers in New York. 

Falck-Ross said: “But, sir, how about 
that special show?” 

“Oh, that.” Ballin chuckled. “Just a 
little stunt to help my fall line. I’m putting 
on a show for the buyers with a contest.” 

“A contest?” 

“Absolutely. To choose 
beautiful bust in America.” 

“What? But, Mr. Ballin, won't the cops 
interfere?” 

Ballin laughed. “I wasn’t intending to 
parade the girls in the nude. Nobody in 
the garment trade would encourage 
nudism; he'd be ostracised. They'll all 
be wearing Outstanding sweaters.” 

“But how can you be sure some of 
"em aren’t—ah—boosting their chances by 
artificial means?” 

“Not this time. These sweaters will be 
so thin the judges can tell.” 

“Who are the judges?” 

“Well, I’m one, and I got the artist 
Roy Colonna for the second. The third 
I haven't picked out. I called that stuff- 
edshirt publisher of yours, but he turned 
me down. Let me see... .” 

“Mr. Ballin,” Ross to his horror heard 
his own vocal organs say, “I’m sure I 
should make a good judge.” 

Ovid Ross was horrified for three 
reasons: first, because to judge so intimate 
a matter in public would embarrass him 
to death; second, because he thought it 
would impair his standing with Claire La 
Motte if she found out; finally, he would 
never, never come right out and ask 
anybody for anything in that crass way. 
He struggled to get his hand on the switch, 
but Gilbert Falck kept the bit in his teeth. 

“Yeah?” said Ballin. “That’s an idea.” 

“Ive got good eyesight,” continued 
Falck, ignoring the mental squirmings of 
Ross, “and no private axes to grind... .” 

Falck continued his line of sales chatter 
until Ballin said: “Okay, youre in, Mr. 
Ross.” 

“When is it to be?” 

“Next Thursday. I’ve already got over 
thirty entries, but next year if l repeat 
it there ought to be a lot more. We'd 
have to set up some sort of preliminary 
screening.” 

Falck wound up the interview and took 
Ross's body out of the Outstanding Knit- 
wear offices, Ross heard his body say: 


the most 


“Well, Ovid old boy, there’s an oppor- 
tunity most men would fight tooth and 
nail for. Anything to say before I sign 
off? Write it on your pad.” 

As Falck released control, Ross wrote 
a couple of dirty words on the pad, ad- 
ding: “You got me into this; you'll have 
to see me through.” 

Falck, taking over again, laughed. 
“Rather! I have every intention of doing 
so, laddie.” 

IV 


ACK at the the Gazette, Addison 
Sharpe whistled when he heard 
Ross’s story. He said: 

“I don’t know how the boss will like 
your getting in on this fool stunt. He 
turned Ballin down in no uncertain 
terms.” 

“Pd think it would be good publicity 
for the paper,” said Ross. 

“Well, Mr. Hoolihan has funny ideas; 
quite a Puritan. You wait while [ speak 
to him.” 

Ross sat down and wrote notes on 
his interview until Sharpe returned and 
said: “This way, Ovid.” 

The managing editor led him into 
Hoolihan’s office, where the advertising 
manager was already seated. Hoolihan 
barked: 

“Ross, call up Ballin and tell him it’s 
no go! At once! I won’t have my clean 
sheet mixed up in his burlesque-act!” 

“But Mr. Hoolihan!” wailed the ad- 
vertising manager. “Mr. Ballin has just 
taken a whole page for the October issue, 
and if you insult him he’ll cancel it! And 
you know what our advertising account 
looks like right now.” 

“Oh?” said Hoolihan. “I don’t let ad- 
vertisers dictate my editorial policies!” 

“But that’s not all. Mike Ballin, his 
brother—or rather one of his brothers—is 
the bigshot at the Pegasus Cutting 
Machine Company, another advertiser.” 

“Hm. That’s another story.” 

As the great man pondered his prob- 
lems, the advertising manager added 
slyly: “Besides, if you don’t let Ross 
judge, Ballin will simply get somebody 
from The Clothing Retailer or Women’s 
Wear or one of the other sheets, and 
theyll get whatever benefit—” 

“I see,” interrupted Hoolihan. “Ross! 
You go through with this act as planned, 
but heaven help you if you bring us any 
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-unfavorable notoriety! Keep yourself in 
the background. Play it close to your 
chest. No stunts! Get me? All right, back 
to work!” 

“Yes, Mr. Hoolihan,” said Ovid Ross. 

“Yes, Mr. Hoolihan,” said Addison 
Sharpe. 
“Yes, Mr. Hoolihan, “said the advertis- 
ing manager, not because the comment 
was called for but out of sheer habit. 
O VID ROSS spent most of Saturday 

shining up his small middle-aged 
convertible and touching up the nicks in 
the paint until anybody who did not keep 
track of yearly automobile style-changes 
might have been fooled into thinking that 
this was last year’s model instead of last 
decade’s. He had to journey up to the 
Bronx to get to it, because automobile 
storage fees had become prohibitively high 
in Manhattan. 

Sunday morning the sky was so overcast 
that Ross had doubts about his party. 
The paper however said: “fair, warm, 
and humid,” and by the time he went 
all the way up again by subway, got 
the car, and drove back to Manhattan 
to pick up Falck and his girl, the sun 
was burning its way through the overcast. 
He did not tell them that he had gone 
so far, preferring to let them think that 
he could afford to stable his car in 
Manhattan. 

Falck directed Ross to drive around 
to a brown-stone front house in the west 
seventies to get the girl, whom he in- 
troduced as a Miss Dorothea Dunkelberg,. 
She was a plump girl, very young-looking, 
and pretty in a round-faced, slightly bo- 
vine way; the kind whom their elders 
describe as “sweet.” 

They spun through a hot humid fore- 
noon yp the Westchester parkways to the 
Peshkov estate near White Plains. As they 
turned in the driveway between the stone 
posts, Falck said: 

“These Russkys rather did all right by 
themselves, didn’t they?” _ 

“Yeah,” said Ross. “When they li- 
quidated all the Commies in the revolution 
of '79, Peshkov was Commissar of the 
Treasury or something and got away with 
a couple of trunkloads of foreign securi- 
ties.” 

“And he’s been allowed to keep them?” 

“The new Russian Commonwealth has 
been trying to get hold of that dough 


ever since, but Peshkov keeps it hidden 
away or tied up in legal knots.” 

“And your Miss La Motte tutors his 
kids?” 

“That's right. She doesn’t like ’em 
much, but it’s money.” 

“Why, what sort of folks are they?” 

“Well, to give you an idea, Peshkov’s 
idea of a jolly evening is to sit all alone 
in his living-room with a pistol on the 
table beside him, drinking vodka and star- 
ing into space. Claire tells me he’s been 
getting moodier and moodier ever since 
those anti-Communist Russians tried to 
assassinate him last year.” 

A tremendous barking broke out. 
Around the corner of the house streaked 
a half-dozen Russian wolfhounds with 
long snaky heads thrust forward and long 
legs pumping like steel springs. The dogs 
rushed to where the automobile was slowly 
crunching up the winding gravel driveway 
and began racing around it like Indians 
circling a prairie-schooner. 

“Do we have to fight our way through 
those?” said Dorothea Dunkelberg. “They 
scare me.” 

“Claire will handle ’em,” said Ross 
with more conviction than he felt. “She 
says they’re friendly but dumb.” 

The sun glinted on red hair as a figure 
in a play-suit appeared beside the 
mansion. Claire La Motte’s voice came 
shrilly: 

“Tiga! Olga! Conie here! Here, Dmitri! 


Behave yourself, Anastasia!” 


The dogs quieted and loped off towards 
the house, where the girl seized a couple 
by their collars and dragged them out 
of sight around the corner, the others 
following. Presently Claire appeared again 
and waved an arm toward the parking- 
space. Ross parked and got out. 

As Claire La Motte approached the 
car, Ovid Ross reached into his pocket 
and pressed his switch-button, once. Now, 
he ‘hoped, he would show up all right 
in comparison with his slick friend Falck! 


E FELT Jerome Bundy take over 

his body and stride it towards the 
approaching Claire. Behind him he heard 
a faint wolf-whistle from Falck. Instead - 
of formally shaking hands with her and 
mumbling something banal while his ears 
pinkened and his knuckles seemed to swell 
to the size of baseballs, Ross heard his 
body bellow: 
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“Hi there, beautiful!” 

— Then it clamped its hands around 
Claire's small waist and hoisted her to 
arms' length overhead. He let her drop 
back into his arms, briefly hugged the 
breath out of her, and dropped her to 
the ground. As he did so he thought 
he caught a smothered murmur: 

“Why, Ovid!” 

At least, thought Ross, he was glad 
that Bundy hadn’t made him kiss her 
or spank her behind. It was all very well 
for his controller to take an attitude of 
hearty familiarity—at least she had not 
shown signs of active resentment yet—but 
that sort of thing could easily be carried 
too far. Popular mythology to the contrary 
notwithstanding, many girls really disliked 
caveman tactics. 

Ross’s body then affably introduced 
Bee La Motte to his new friends. Claire 
said: 

“I thought we’d take a walk around 
the grounds and then eat a picnic lunch 
on the edge of the pool. Then later we 
can take a swim.” 

“Okay,” said Bundy-Ross. “Gil, grab 
the suits and towels.” 

Falck brought these objects out of the 
rear seat of the car and walked after 
the others. 

“Over that way,” said Claire, pointing 
over the trees, “is the Untereiner estate. 
The Wyckman estate used to be beyond 
it, but now they’re putting up apartment 
houses on it.” 

There were the conventional murmurs 
about the never-ending growth of New 
York’s commutershed, both in size and 
in population. Claire continued: 

“And over that way is the MacFadden 
estate, only the Mutual Fidelity bought 
it as a club for their employes. And in 
that direction is the Heliac Health Club.” 

“Whats that?” said Dorothea 
Dunkelberg. 

“A nudist camp.” 

“Oh—I thought they weren't allowed 
in this state?” 

“They aren’t, but it's become so popular 

the law's not enforced any more. On the 
other hand it can’t be repealed because 
the legislators are afraid certain religious 
groups would raise a fuss.” 
' They started towards the pool when 
another outbreak of barking halted them. 
Claire wailed: 

“Oh, goodness, they got out again! 


Dmitri has learned to work the latch with 
his paw!” 

The borzois boiled around the corner 
of the mansion as if pursuing the biggest 
wolf in Siberia. One made a playful 
fifteen-foot spring with its forepaws 
against Gilbert Falck, sending the telagog 
controller rolling on the greensward. 
Towels and bathing-suits flew about, to 
be snatched up by the dogs and borne 
off fluttering. Claire screamed: 

“Yelena! Igor! Behave yourselves!” 

No attention did they pay. A couple 
raced off having a running tug-of-war with 
Dorothea Dunkelberg’s suit, while another 
amused itself by throwing one of the bath- 
towels into the air and catching it again. 

“Playful little fellows,” said Falck, get- 
ting up and brushing the grass off his 
pants. 

“Very,” said Claire, and started to 
apologize until Falck stopped her. 

“Not your fault, lassie. Don’t give it 
a thought.” Falck wiped a drop of sweat 
from his nose. “I’m going to miss those 
suits, rather. If you find them in the 
woods, not too badly tattered, you might 
send ’em back to us.” 

“Sticky, isn’t it?” said Claire. “Anyway 
we still have the lunch.” 

“What’s to keep these Hounds of the 
Baskervilles from raiding our food?” asked 
Ross's body. 

“I don’t know, until I can get them 
shut up again and tie the gate closed,” 

Dorothea said in her faint squeak: 
“Maybe we could sit in a row on the 
springboard. They’d be scared to come 
out over the water, wouldn’t they?” 

And so it was done. The smell of 
food attracted the dogs, “who lined up 
on the edge of the pool and whined until 
Claire, with the men’s help, collared them 
two at a time and led them back to 
their kennels. 


Vv 


ILBERT FALCK wiped his hands 

on his paper napkin and said: “Ex- 
cuse me, people. I just remembered a 
*phone call. May 1 use the Peshkov 
"phone, Claire?” 

He followed Claire into the Peshkovs’ ` 
palatial living-room where a life-sized 
portrait of Stalin hung on the wall. As 
she was pointing out the telephone Falck 
casually captured her hand and said: 
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“J say, Claire, that sofa looks rather 
comfortable. Why don't we sit down and 
get better acguainted?” 

Claire slipped her hand out of his and 
said: “You make your call, Gil; 1 have 
my other guests to entertain.” - 

Falck sighed and called the Telagog 
Company. He got Jerome Bundy on the 
line and said: 

“Jerry, your control is laying an egg 
again. He does all right while you control 
him, but the minute you let go he just 
sits staring at the dame with an expression 
like a hungry wolf.” 

“Well?” 

“| rather thought the next time you 
take over you’d better give him a more 
aggressive and uninhibited pattern. The 
poor jerk will never get anywhere under 
his own steam.” 

“I don’t know,” said Bundy dubiously. 
“I thought I was giving him an aggressive 
pattern. | don’t want to queer his pitch 
by—” 
“Don’t worry about that. His girl just 
confided to me she wishes he weren't 
such a stick. Give him the works.” 

“Okay,” said Bundy. 

Falck walked out with a knowing grin. 
When he came in sight of the other three 
he called: 

“Did somebody say something about 
tennis?” 

Ovid Ross immediately switched his 
control back to Bundy. He had no 
illusions about his game; a powerful serve 
and a bullet-like forehand drive, but no 
control to speak of. 

They made it mixed doubles, Ross and 
Claire against the other two. To his 
amazement Ross found his smashes going, 
not into the net or the wire as usual, 
but into the corners of the other court 
where nobody could touch them. Claire 
was pretty good, Dorothea rather poor, 
but Gilbert Falck excellent, with a cat-like 
agility that more than made up for his 
lack of Ross’s power. The first set got 
up to 5-5, the 6-5, then 6-6, then 7-6.... 

Dorothea Dunkelberg wailed: “1 can’t 
any more, Gil. I’ll pass out in this heat.” 

“Okay,” said Falck smoothly. “No law 
says we have to. Boy, I rather wish we 
had those bathing-suits. Claire, the Com- 
mies wouldn’t have some spares, would 
they?” 

“I don’t think so; they never keep old 
clothes. They say that in Russia nothing 


was too good for them and. they expect 
to have it that way here.” 

They trailed down the little hill from 
the tennis-court and stood looking long- 
ingly at the clear pale-green water in the 
pool. Ross was aware that Bundy was 
wiping his forehead for him. Thoughtful 
of him. ..but then Ross was horrified to 
hear his controller say in that masterful 
way: 

“Who wants bathing-suits? Come on, 
boys and girls, take your clothes off and 
jump in!” 

“What?” squealed Dorothea. 

“You heard me, Off with ’em!” 

“Well, I have a suit—” began Claire, 
but Bundy-Ross roared: 

“No, you don’t! ‘Not if the rest of 
as” 


HE next few minutes were, for Ovid 

Ross’s impotent psyche, a time of 
stark horror. How he got through them 
without dying of an excess of emotion 
he never knew. He frantically tried to 
regain control of his right arm to reach 
his switch, but Bundy would not let him. 
Instead Bundy took off Ross’s sport-shirt 
and shorts wadded them into a ball, and | 
threw them under the springboard, 
meanwhile exhorting the others to do 
likewise and threatening to throw them 
in clad if they refused.... 

They were sitting in a row on the 
edge of the pool, breathing hard, splashing 
the water with their feet. Ross caught 
a glimpse of Falck looking at him with 
a curious expression, between displeasure 
and curiosity, as if something he had 
carefully planned had gone awry. The 
controller was showing a tendency to play 
up to Claire more than Ross liked, so 
that poor Dorothea was rather ignored. 
Ross heard Bundy say with his vecal 
organs: 

“We want to be careful not to get 
= white strip around our middles burn- 
e uae 

“How about finishing that set now?” 
said Falck. 

They got up and walked up the slope 
to the court. Bundy-Ross, whose serve 
it was, was just getting his large knobby 
toes lined up on the backline for a smash 
when a fresh outburst of barking made 
all turn. Claire cried: 

“Damn! I'll bet they’ve gotten loose 
again.” 


\ 
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- “Isn't that a car?” said Dorothea. 

“Oh gosh!” said Claire in a breathless 
voice as the sun flashed on a windshield 
down the driveway. “Its the Peshkovs! 
They weren't supposed to be here till 
this evening! What'll we do?” 

“Make a dash for our clothes,” said 
Falck. 

“Too late,’ said Claire as the purr 
of the car, hidden behind the mansion, 
grew louder and then stopped. “Run for 
the woods!” 

She ran iato the woods, the others 
trailing. There were ouches and damns 
as bushes scratched their shins and their 
unhardened soles trod on twigs. Dorothea 
said: 

“Isn’t that poison ivy?” 

Falck looked. “I rather think it’s Virgi- 
nia creeper, but wed better not take 
chances.” 

“Oh dear! I hope we don’t find a 
hornets’ nest.” 

Bundy-Ross said: “It would be more 
to the point to hope a nest of hornets 
doesn’t find us,” 

They came to a wire fence. Ross heard 
Bundy say: “That’s easy. to climb over. 
Hook your toes over the wire, like this.” 

“Ouch,” said Dorothea. “What's on the 
other side?” 

“The Heliac Health Club,” said Claire. 

“Rather a bit of luck,” said Falck, 
climbing. “The one place in Westchester 
County where we’re dressed for calling.” 
R OSS thought desperately of the 

switch that would return control of 
his body to him. The switch was in the 
right side pocket of his shorts, and his 
shorts, along with his other clothes and 
those of his companions, lay in a heap 
under the springboard at the edge of the 
pool, 

“Have you ever been here, Claire?” 
asked Dorothea. 

“No, but I have an idea of the layout. 
| This way.” 

They straggled again through the 
woods. Presently they found a trail. 
Dorothea shrieked at the sight of a garter- 
snake. Ross thought of a good wisecrack 
comparing this harmless little reptile with 
the more formidable serpents of his native 
Rattlesnake, Montana, but being still un- 
der remote control he could not utter 
it. 3 
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Claire led them along the trail until 
they came out of the woods on to a 
grassy field. On this field stood, in ir- 
regular rows, forty-odd canvas-covered 
platforms about the size and height of 
beds. On somewhat over half these plat- 
forms the guests of the Heliac Club sat 
or sprawled in the costume of their avoca- 
tion, reading, talking, card-playing, or 
dozing. One scholarly-looking man, 
unadorned save for a pipe and pince nez, 
sat on the edge of his cot with a portable 
typewriter in his lap. Beyond, some people 
played volley-ball and others tennis. On 
the right rose the rear of an old ex- 
mansion; on the left a row of rather 
delapidated-looking one-room cabins 
could be seen. 

As his eyes under Bundy’s control took 
in the scene, Ovid Ross observed several 
things about the nudists. There were three 
or four times as many men as women. 
Most of the people were middle-aged and 
were certainly not there to show off their 
beauty, for many of the men were paunchy 
and the women pendulous. Ross, after 
the initial shock had passed off, became 
conscious of the white equatorial bands 
of himself and his companions compared 
to the uniform brownness of the sun- 
worshippers. A few of the latter, however, 
though well-browned elsewhere, displayed 
an angry red on the areas that gleamed 
white on his own party: the parts normally 
covered by shorts and halters. 

“Good afternoon,” said a voice, and 
Ross became aware of a severe-looking 
gray-haired woman, deeply and uniformly 
browned, confronting them. “Have you 
people registered and paid your grounds 
fee?” 

“No, but....” said Falck, then stumbl- 
ed for words despite his professional 
suavity. 

“Have you references?” said the wom- 
an, “We like to know who our guests are.” 
are.” 

Ross expected his controller to step 
into the breach, but even the self- 
possessed Bundy appeared unable to cope 
with this situation. 

Then Claire LaMotte took the woman 
aside and explained their predicament in 
low tones. Ross saw the woman’s face 
melt into a smile, then a laugh. Bundy 
turned his head away to survey the rest 
of the scene, 
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VI 


EAR at hand on one of the plat- 
forms a well-built middle-aged man 
with sparse gray hair and the air of an 
affable Roman emperor smoked a cigar 
and read a newspaper. Ross was sure 
that he had seen the man before. The 
same thought must have occurred to his 
controller, for Ross’s eyes stopped roving 
with the man right in the center of the 
field. The man looked up as if conscious 
of scrutiny. His gaze froze as it rested 
on Ross as if he, too, thought that he 
recognized Ross. 
Ross heard his voice say: “Why hello, 
Mr. Ba—” 
“Please!” said Marcus Ballin, with so 
earnest a gesture that Bundy stopped in 
the middle of the name. 
“Everybody goes by first names only 


here,” continued Ballin. “I’m Marcus, 
you’re—uh—what was that first name of 
yours?” 

“Ovid.” 


“Okay, Ovid. Come a little closer, 
please.” Ballin lowered his voice to a 
conspiratorial level. “For me it would be 
particularly bad if this got out. Pd be 
considered a traitor to my trade. Why, 
even the garment-trade magazines, yours 
for instance, run editorials knocking 
nudism.” 

“I shouldn’t think they'd take it so 
seriously as that.” 

“No? Well, you’re not old enough to 
remember when there was a straw hat 
industry. Where is it now? Gone, because 
men don’t wear hats in summer any more. 
And women used to wear stockings in 
summer too. If everybody...” Balin 
spread his hands. 

“What would happen if the word got 
around?” asked Bundy-Ross. “Would the 
cutters and operators and pressers line 
up in a hollow square while the head 
buyer at Sachs’ cut off your buttons?” 

“No, but I’d be ostracised at least. 
It would even affect my business contacts, 
And my particular branch of the industry, 
summer sports wear, feels the most keenly 
about it of any. So you'll keep it quiet, 
won't you?” 

“Sure, sure,” said Bundy-Ross, and 
turned to his companions. The rear eleva- 
tion of the gray-haired woman was reced- 
ing. Claire explained: 


“She’s gone to get a play-suit to lend 
me so I can go back and pick up our 
clothes.” 

Bundy-Ross introduced his companions 
by given names to Ballin, who said: 
“You’ve: got nice taste in girls, Ovid. 


‘Claire should be a model. Did you ever 


try that, Claire?” 

“I thought of it, but I’m not long and 
skinny enough for a clothes-model and 
not short and fat enough for an artists’ 
model.” 

“Anyway Claire’s too well-educated,” 
put in Falck, 

“To me you look just right,” said 
Ballin. “Say, Ovid, why couldn’t she be 
entered in my contest? The local talent” 
(he indicated the rest of the club by 
a motion of an eyebrow) “isn’t too 
promising.” 

“What contest?” said Claire. 

Ballin started to explain, then changed 
his mind. “Ovid will tell you. I think 
you’d have an excellent chance, and 
there's a nice little cash prize. Three prizes - 
in fact.” 

“You certainly make me curious,” said 
Claire. 

Bundy-Ross said: “If she’s a friend 
of mine, and I’m a judge, wouldn't it 
look kind of funny?” 

“No, no. If Colonna and I thought 
you were favoring her we’d outvote you. 
Anyway it's my contest so Į can run 
it as I please. When you can, take her 
aside and tell her about it.” 


HE gray-haired woman returned 

with a play-suit and presently Claire 
departed at a trot for the woods from 
which they had emerged. A few minutes 
later she was back with a bundle of 
clothes. Ross, as soon as he got his shorts 
on, strained to get his right hand into 
his pocket. Bundy let him do so and 
he pressed the button twice. 

Under his own power Ross walked back 
along the trail. He lagged behind Falck 
and Dorothea so that he could begin an 
elaborate and groyeling apology: 

“Uh. Claire.” 

BA Goa 

“P?m—uh—awfully sorry. I don’t—uh 
—know...” 

“Sorry about what?” 

“All this. This afternoon, I don’t know 
what got into me.” 
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“For heaven’s sake don’t apologize! I 
haven’t had so much fun in years.” 

“You haven't?” 

“No. Pve had the time of my life. 
I didn’t know you had it in you. By 
the way, what is this contest?” 

A liitle confused, Ross told her about 
the contest to select the most beautiful 
bust. He expected her to spurn the sugges- 
tion with righteous wrath and outraged 
propriety. Instead she said: 

“Why, that was sweet of him! I’m very 
much flattered.” She glanced at her ex- 
hibit. “Tell him Vl be glad to enter if 
I can arrange to get off early enough 
Thursday.” 

Women, thought Ovid Ross, have no 
shame. As he climbed the fence he revised 
the intention he had held, to drop in 
at the office of the Telagog Company, 
knock Mr. Jerome Bundy’s block off, and 
demand that the company remove the 
receiver from his cranium forthwith. 
Bizarre though the actions of his controller 
might seem, they seemed to have added 
up to a favorable impression on Claire. 

Moreover, this infernal contest still 
loomed ahead of him. While he could 
no doubt beg off from Ballin, such an 
act of pusilanimity would Jower him in 
Claire’s eyes. He’d better plan for telagog 
control during that crisis at least. He 
would however insist that they promise 
not to put his poor body through any 
startling stunts. 

Back on the Peshkovs’ grounds, as he 
neared his. automobile, he was intercepted 
by a stocky man with an expressionless 
moonface. The man wore an old-fashioned 
dark suit and even a necktie, an article 
of haberdashery that had virtually disap- 
peared from the wardrobe of the American 
male. Claire introduced the man as Com- 
missar Peshkov—Bogdan __ Ipolitovich 
Peshkov. Behind the man hovered another 
of similar appearance, wearing the long- 
obsolete derby hat. From what he had 
heard, Ross took this to be Fadei, the 
chauffeur-bodyguard. Peshkov extended a 
limp hand. 

“Glad to mit you, Comrade,” he said 
in a mournful voice, his expression not 
changing. “I awp you had a nice time.” 

Ross shook the hand, repressed an im- 
pulse to wipe his own hand on his 
handkerchief afterwards, collected his 
party, and drove off. 
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E ARLY Thursday morning Gilbert 
Falck entered the offices of the 
Tełagog Company when nobody else was 
present. There was not even a single con- 
troller carrying a client through an early- 
morning crisis. Without hesitation the 
young man got to work on the mechanism 
of his control-booth and Jerome Bundy’s 
next to it. 

With a screw-driver he removed the 
panel that covered the wiring at the front 
of the booth. He traced the wiring until 


' he found a place where the return motor 


leads of his booth and that of Bundy 
ran side by side. With wire-cutters he 
cut both wires and installed a double-pole 
double-throw knife-switch. When the 
switch was down the: controls. would 
operate as usual; when it was up he would 
be controlling Bundy’s client while Bundy 
would control his, though as the sensory 


circuits were not affected each would con- ; 
tinue to see, hear, and feel the sensations ` 


of his own client. 

Falck did not consider himself a heel 
and in most ways was not one, though 
perhaps a little too sharp and on the 
make for some people’s taste. But he 


had fallen heavily for Claire La Motte, ° 


practically at sight, and deemed all fair 
in love if not in war. His effort to have 
Ross disgrace himself by uninhibited 
behavior in Westchester had backfired so 
that Ross had ended up more solid with 
Claire than ever. 

And Ross, while he had not exactly 
complained to the company, had asked 
them to go easy. This request had caused 
Falck’s and Bundy’s supervisor to glower 
suspiciously and warn the two controllers 
not to try stunts. Therefore Falck did 
not dare to undertake any direct bolixing 
of his client’s actions or to ask Bundy 
to. He must work by a more subtle 
method. 


He had already tried to date Claire | 


weekends and had been dated up solidly 
for the next two by Ross. After this after- 
noon’s contest, however, some of those 
dates might no longer be so solid. 

Falck measured the panel and with a 
hand-auger drilled two tiny holes in it. 
Then he looped a length of fish-line 


by telephone, but she was free only on | 


around the crosspiece of the knife-switch - 


and pushed both ends back through the 
upper hole in the panel from the back; 
did likewise with another length of line 
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through the lower hole; screwed the panel 

back into place, and tautened the lines. 
Now he had only to pull hard on the 

upper double length of fish-line to pull 


the switch from the down to the up posi- - 


tion, Then if he released one end of the 
line and reeled in the other he would 
remove the line entirely from the works 
and could stuff it into his pocket. Similar 
operations with the lower line would 
return the switch to its original position. 
Subsequently, when the excitement had 
died down, he would remove the panel 
again and take out the switch. There was 
a chance, of course, that the electricians 
would come upon the switch in checking 
for trouble, but Gilbert Falck was no 
man to boggle at risks. 


VII 


A BOUT ten on Thursday morning 
Ross's telephone in the Gazette of- 
fices rang. 

“Ovid? This is Claire. You won't have 
to meet my train after all.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because Peshkov's driving me down.” 

“That guy! Is he planning to attend 
the contest?” 

“So he says. Would Mr. Ballin mind?” 

“Him. I don’t think so, but PI call 
him and straighten it out. 1 got—Pve 
got influence with him. Is Peshkov coming 
alone?” 

“Well, he wouldn’t let his family be 
contaminated by this ezample of bourgeois 
frivolity, but he wants to bring Fadei.” 

“The goon? No sir! Tell him he’ll be 
welcome (I think) but no bodyguards.” 

Ross called the Outstanding Knitwear 
Company and persuaded a dubious Mar- 
cus Ballin to let Peshkoy attend the show- 
ing. 

The contest took place in Marcus 
Ballin’s showroom, directly underneath his 
lofts. Despite the swank décor, the noise 
and vibration of the knitting-machines 
came faintly through the ceiling to remind 
those present that knitwear did not 
materialize out of thin air but had to 
be made. The showroom had been fixed 
up something like a nightclub, with a 
stage about a foot high on one side and 
little round tables spread around in a 
double horseshoe. 

There were somewhat over three hun- 


dred spectators present, including re- 


presentatives from The Clothing Retailer 
and other garment-trade magazines, These 
distributed themselves around the tables, 
to which a group of hardworking servitors 
brought trayloads of cocktails and small 
edible objects on toothpicks. 

While Mr. Ivory Johnstone’s band from 
Harlem entertained the audience, Ballin 
and Ross lined up the contestants behind 
scenes. Each of the lovely ladies wore 
a lightweight Outstanding sweater, These 
sweaters were so sheer that to Ross they 
seemed practically non-existent, following 
every contour of their wearers’ bodies 
with implacable fidelity. Under normal 
conditions this spectacle would have 
reduced Ross to a state of stumbling and 
stuttering embarrassment, but as Gilbert 
Falck was now operating his body he 
could give no external sign of his feelings. 

With a worried frown Ballin said: “Say, 
Ovid, where’s that little redhead of 
yours?” 

“PIL look.” Ross put his head around 
the end of the backdrop to look over 
the audience. 


LAIRE LA MOTTE and Bogdan 

Peshkov were just coming in, the 
latter the only man in the room wearing 
a coat. Peshkov said something that Ross 
could not catch over the distance and 
hubbub, patted Claire’s arm, waved her 
towards the stage, seated himself at one 
of the tables, and imperiously beckoned 
a waiter. Claire started uncertainly 
towards the stage, then sighted Ross and 
walked quickly to where he stood. 

Ballin said: “All right, Miss La Motte, 
here’s your sweater. This is the third 
judge, Roy Colonna.” He indicated a 
swarthy, muscular young man with a dense 
glossy-black beard who stood by with his 
hands on his hips. “Just step behind that 
curtain to put it on. Nothing under it, 
you know.” 

With these sweaters, thought Ross, it 
made little difference where she put it 
on. In looking over the talent Falck-Ross 
had already eliminated many of the girls. 
He had also picked several whom he ex- 
pected to place high. Among these were 
(according to the badges pinned to their 
waists) Miss Loretta Day (nee 
Wieniawski), the noted burlesque queen, 
and Miss Shirley Archer, a model from 
the Towers agency. Claire, the unknown 
amateur, would find stiff competition, 
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“Line up, girls,” said Ballin. “Look at 
the girls next to you to make sure youre 
in OE ete order. The A’s are at this 
en 

A female voice down the line said: 
“Does M come before or after N?” 

Ballin continued: “You introduce them 
first time around, Ovid. Here’s the list. 
As you call each one TI send her out. 
Make it snappy, so one’s coming out while 
the previous one’s going.” 

Then Ballin himself strolled out upon 
the stage, waited for applause to die down, 
and gave a little speech: “So glad to 
see you all here this fine summer day...” 
(It was drizzling outside) “...our new 
line of fall sportswear. ..the preeminent 
position of the Outstanding Knitwear 
Company. ..an assortment. of fine, healthy 
upstanding American beauties. . .will be 
introduced by one of the judges, Mr. Ovid 
Ross of The Garment Gazette.” 

Ross came out in his turn. During the 
first few steps his spirit quailed within 
him, but after that he found that he did 
not mind. In fact, he thought, if Falck 
had not been controlling him he might 
have managed the act as well by himself. 


As the girls came out he called their 


names: “Miss Wilma Abbott... Miss 
Miriam Amter. ..Miss Shirley 
Archer. . 


The spectators applauded each one—all 
but the ex-commissar. Bogdan Peshkov 
sat alone, his potbelly bulging out over 
his thighs, drinking down cocktails with 
great gulps, staring somberly at the scene 
and occasionally glancing nervously over 
his shoulder. 

Ballin stood just out of sight of the 
spectators with a duplicate list in his hand, 
checking the girls’ names as they filed 
past him so that there should be no mix- 
ups. 

After the parade, all forty-six girls came 
out and lined up on the stage in a double 
rank. Ballin and Colonna came out too 
and the three judges prowled back and 
forth. The plan was that any judge who 
thought that any girl had a good chance 
should tap her on the shoulder, the idea 
being to reduce the contestants to a mere 
dozen or so. Falck-Ross tapped Claire 
LaMotte, Miss Archer, Miss Day, and 
a couple of others lovelies, some of whom 
rolled their eyes at him with a languishing 
expression as if to hint that if he would 


only choose them he might have his wilt 
of them. 

Then they filed off again. As soon 
as they were off the stage a couple of 
those who had not been chosen dissolved 
into tears, causing their eye-makeup to 
run. Claire La Motte paused near Ross 
to murmur: 

“Ovid, I don’t like the look on 
Peshkov’s face. He's drinking himself stiff, 
and he looks the way he did the night 
he shot all the panes out of the picture- 
window.” 

“Oh,” said Falck-Ross. 

“Can’t you hurry this thing through 
before he gets worse?” 

“It'll take half or three- -quarters of an 
hour yet, but PIL do my best.” 


OSS went back on the stage and 
the thirteen girls remaining in the 
contest paraded as before while Falck- 


Ross introduced them: “Miss Shirley 
Archer. . .Miss Loretta Day. . .Miss Mary 
Ferguson. ...” 


It did, as he had foreseen, take a lot 
of time, during which Peshkov’s pudding 
face stared at him with unnerving 
blankness between cocktails. 

After a consultation the judges eli- 
minated all but three contestants: Shirley 
Archer, Loretta Day, and Claire La Motte, 
who then lined up on the stage. Falck- 
Ross began a whispered consultation with 
Ballin and Colonna. Left to himself Ross 
would have had trouble choosing among 
the three girls, though he thought that, 
aside from personal sentiments, Miss Day 
perhaps had a slight edge over the others. 

Marcus Ballin, whose taste ran to con- 
es, preferred Miss Archer, while Roy Col- 
onna, whose bent seemed to lie in. the 
direction of hemispheres argued as stoutly 
for Miss Day. Falck spoke up for Miss 
La Motte on the ground that, presenting 
an intermediate or sphere-conoidal form, 
she embodied the golden mean. 

Ballin and Colonna would not be budg- 
ed. At last Ballin whispered: 

“Put down your second and third 
choices. We can’t stand here arguing all 
afternoon.” 

When the choices for the lesser places 
were written down it was found that both 
Ross and Ballin had named Miss Day 
for second. 

“Okay,” said Ballin. “Ovid and I will 
go along with you, won't you, Ovid? Day 
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it is. Now weli pick second and third 
prizes. I'd give La Motte second...” 

Claire being chosen second, Miss 
Archer automatically took third. Ballin 
stepped to the edge of the stage with 
his arms up and cried: 

“Ladies and gentlemen: By unanimous 
opinion of the judges, first prize in this 
great and unique Outstanding Knitwear 
Company bust-beauty contest is awarded 
to Miss Loretta Day—” 

“Stop!” said a voice. 

“What was that?” said Ballin. 

“I said stop.” It was Peshkov, erect 
and weaving. “De best-looking girl is ob- 
vious Miss Claire La Motte. To give de 
first prize to anodder von is obvious 
capitalistic injostice. I order you to change 
your decision. Oddervise, to de penal 
camps of Siberia!” 

“What—what—” sputtered Ballin. 
Then he pulled himself and assumed an 
air fully as regal as that of the ex- 
commissar. He gestured to a couple of 
waiters: 

“Remove this man!” 


T THAT moment, in one of the 

control-booths of the Telagog Com- 
pany, Gilbert Falck reached forward and 
down, felt around until he had located 
his upper fish-line, and pulled. When he 
had drawn the line as far as it would 
go he let go one end and pulled on the 
other until he had the whole thing in 
his hands. He stuffed the string into his 
pants pocket. Now he was controlling 
Bundy’s ballet-dancer while Bundy, 
unknowing in the next booth, was con- 
trolling his trade-journal staff-writer. 

In a dance-studio, where the ballet- 
dancer was performing hopefully under 
the eyes of a troupe manager in the ex- 
pectation of being hired, he suddenly fell 
to the floor. Questions and shaking failed 
to rouse him. He lay where he had fallen, 
staring blankly and making odd walking- 
motions with his legs and arms as if 
he were still erect. 

At the same instant, while the waiters 
designated by Ballin as bouncers were 
staring apprehensively at their quarry, 
Ovid Ross took off in a tremendous leap 
from the stage and began bounding around 
the show-room, leaping high into the air 
to kick his heels together and flinging 
his arms about. Ross, imprisoned in his 
skull, was as astonished as anyone by 


this maneuver. He thought Falck must 
have gone mad, not knowing that he was 
now under Bundy’s guidance. 

Ross’s astonishment changed to terror 
as he saw that he was bearing down 
on Bogdan Peshkov, who had produced 
an automatic pistol from under his coat 
and was waving it about in a distracted 
manner, shouting in Russian. 

Bang! Glass tinkled. Ross took off in 
another leap that brought him down right 
on top of Peshkov. His body slammed 
into that of the ex-commissar. The two 
crashed into Peshkov’s table and rolled 
to the floor in a tangle of limbs and 
broken glass and table-legs. Ross found 
that his body was still kicking and flapping 
its arms. A kick accidentally sank into 
Peshkov's paunch and reduced the 
Muscovite to a half-comatose condition. 

Then the seizure left Ross's body and 
he rose to his feet fully under his own 
control. Everybody was talking at once. 
Several men gripped Peshkov while 
another gingerly held his pistol. Some 
spectators were crawling out from under 
tables. 

Ross looked around, took a deep 
breath, and walked to the stage, Ballin 
was flapping his hands while Miss Archer 
had hysterics. 

Ross faced the disorganized audience 
and bellowed: “Attention, everybody! All 
but those holding Mr. Peshkov take your 
seats. We shall now go on with the contest. 
Waiters, mop up the spilled liquor and 
see that everybody has what he wants. 
Mr. Ballin. was announcing the final 
results when he was interrupted. He will 
continue from there... .” 

So successful was Ross in restoring or- 
der that hardly a ripple of excitement 
was caused by the arrival of four 
policemen to take Peshkov away. 


Vill 


FTER it was over, Ballin said: 

“You sure handled that, Ovid. How 
did you have nerve to jump on a man 
with a gun? That was reckless.” 

Ross made a depreciating movement. 
“Shucks, just an impulse, I guess. Too 
bad your show got kind of beat up, 
though.” 

“That’s all right. We got the publicity.” 

“The only thing that worries me,” said 

(Continued on page 87) 
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It takes a big lizard to have big ideas, thought Tzzzu Tssssin 


T WAS a long, long time ago that 

Tzzzu Tssssin landed on the asteroid. 
The asteroid now called Vesta was known 
as Szdrytho in those days, and its albedo 
was no higher than that of Ceres or Pallas, 
since its surface was dark and pitted and 
rough. 

Tzzzu Tssssin came waddling out of 
the ship’s airlock onto the asteroid’s sur- 
face, his tail trailing behind him in his 
spacesuit. He rose to his full height, some 
ten or twelve feet, and looked around 
him with satisfaction. This asteroid was 
exactly the right size. Not too big, like 
Ceres and Pallas, not too small, as Juno 
was. Just the right size. 

He waddled back into the ship and 
got out the three cement-laying machines. 
They were of a type which a later age 
would know as ‘Partial Robots,” since 
they were equipped with some feed-back 
and individual response, but they had no 
function beyond that of laying a fine- 
grained, stone-hard cement. The cement 


was porous at first, but dried as smooth 
as enamel after it was laid. 

Tzzzu Tssssin adjusted the dials on the 
machines carefully. With cement the price 
it was at present, he didn’t want to waste 
it. Cement had gone sky-high since the 
destruction of the big cement plants near 
Deet by an unprecedented eruption of 
volcanic magma. And yet he had to have 
a perfect coverage. He put the regulated 
machines down on the surface and watch- 
ed them with his three eyes as they moved 
slowly away, leaving broad tracks of 
gleaming white cement behind them. It 
would, he figured, take them about a 
week to cover the asteroid. In the mean- 
time, he could be checking over his 
designs. 

He went in the ship and pulled out 
his portfolio of xyla wood. Critically he 
looked over the designs it contained, 
shaking his heavy, bony head with 
satisfaction from time to time. Yes, they 
were really good. And when they were 
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drawn full scale on the surface of the 
asteroid... well, his egg-brood siblings 
would be sorry they hadn’t been more 
respectful and polite to him, more in- 
terested. It takes a big lizard to have 
big ideas. What other of the Szabor Szor 
would have thought of painting murals 
on an asteroid? He was sure hed win 
the prize. 


IME passed. The robot cement- 
layers went steadily ahead with their 
cementing. Tzzzu Tssssin, in the ship, ate 
slices of ichthyosaur from the deep freeze, 
studied his drawings, and kept the tem- 
perature of the cabin up to a comfortable 
110 degrees. He liked a living room cozy, 
with enough steam in the air to keep 
“his skin from drying out. From time to 
time he would visit the rear of the ship 
to see that the eggs he had laid two 
years ago, when he had been a female, 
were getting along nicely in the incubator. 
On the fourth day he grew dissatisfied. 
The abstract character of his designs 
began to bother him. Back home, on earth, 
they'd seemed just the thing, but out 
here.... Oh, they were fine, in a way. 
Fine grasp of plastic value, lots of mood. 
But they didn’t seem to say enough. 

Was he getting academic and conven- 
tional? Certainly not. The academic type 
of thing—amarshscapes of tree ferns, reeds, 
grasses, with the glint of water and puffs 
of steam in the distance—revolted him 
just as much as ever. But.... 

For a day he brooded. He thought 
so hard that he got nervous and fidgety; 
when he went in to look at his eggs, 
he even imagined he heard tiny scratchings 
and squeakings and slitherings in the hold. 
He developed an irritable trick of picking 
at the loose scales on the skin around 
his neck. But at last he came up with 
an idea whose epic simplicity and grandeur 
astonished him. He would paint the 
History of Civilization on the cement of 
the asteroid. 

‘The history of civilization! The rise 
of his people, the Szabor Szor, from their 
humble cotylosaurian beginning to their 
present dizzy, unchallenged eminence. 
(They had some small troubles, of course, 
but he didn’t need to put them in the 
mural.) What an idea! How had he ever 
thought of it? There must be more to 
him than he had ever suspected. He was 
astonished at himself. 
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For a moment after the idea struck 
him he stood motionless in the steamy 
cabin, breathing hard. Then he tucked 
his tail up over his shoulder, out of harm’s 


way. He grabbed a stick of mnoo-vine 


carbon. He began to draw. 

The cement-laying machines had been 
done with their work for over a week 
when he emerged again from the cabin. 
The nictating membranes of his eyeballs 
were sticky with sleeplessness. He had 
hardly eaten or bothered to look at his 
eggs, he had been so busy. But in one 
hand he held the completed sheaf of 
drawings for his great work. 

He got a tractor, a pot of black paint, 
and a long-handled brush from the store 
room. He trundled the tractor outside, 
set it going, and sat down on it. He 
pressed a stud. At the speed of about 
a quarter of a mile an hour, he began 
to move over the surface of the asteroid. 

He speeded up the tractor after the 
first hour, but even at that it took him 
thirty-six days to transfer his design from 
the cartoon in mnoo carbon to the cement. 
He could have made better time if he 
had used an ipsifex with an enlarger at- 
tachment, but he considered that the 
freehand method of reproduction he was 
using would give his painting more 
character. Mechanization was one of the 
curses of modern life, anyhow. 


HEN the design was all laid out, 

he took the life-craft from his ship 
and cruised around the asteroid slowly, 
looking at it. It was—well, he was proud 
of himself. The simplicity and grandeur 
of the theme, combined with the subtlety 
of the execution, seemed to embody all 
that was meant by the proud word 
“Lizard-like.” But there was a flaw in 
the thing; and it was a flaw which, as 
the life craft floated ten or twelve feet 
above Vesta’s surface, became glaringly 
apparent. There wasn’t enough of the 
design. 

Somehow Tzzzu Tssssin had 
miscalculated. The History of Civilization 
did not quite girdle the asteroid. He was 
short about four and a quarter miles. 

It was then that he had his great” 
idea—his great, great idea, as distinguish- 
ed from the merely great idea he had 
had before. It excited him so much that 


(Continued on page 88) 
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The Unforgiven 


By Edmond Hamilton 


He was a space pioneer baffled by interstellar morality 


E WAS a big guy; he was famous 
and he'll always be famous, but 
I still say he was a little crazy. At least, 


that’s what I think most of the time. 
Other times—well, J don’t know what 
to think. 


I remember that when he arrived from 
Earth, I wasn’t much interested when the 
bunch in the barracks told me about it. 


Pd just got back to base from a hard 
day and I was tired. 

“He only landed at Port yesterday,” 
Spafford told me. “Came right up here 
today. It’s him, all right. Farrell Blaine, 
himself.” 

So it was Farrel Blaine—so what? I 
knew the name, all right, everybody knew 
it, but I was getting ash-dust out of my 
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shoes and I didn’t care about VIP’s from 
Earth. 

“What's he look like, Louie?’ asked 
one of the others. 

“Not so old as you’d think,” said Spaf- 
ford. “And you know what—he’s got a 
suntan. Yeah, a real Earth tan. The lucky 
son! Probably got it lazying around 
beaches with a lot of blondes.” 

“You've got blondes on the brain,” I 
said, 

Spafford jeered. “Listen to Wimer! He 
don’t like ’em. He wouldn’t like it if 
he found one in his bunk right now, 
a nice little blonde with—” 

He went on to describe the blonde 
in detail. 

“Sure Id like it,” I said. “I'd like 
it fine. 1 just don’t like hearing you yak 
about it all the time.” 

That made him mad. “So me talking 
about dames gets you down? Okay, okay, 
we'll talk about something else. You see 
any more Vennies today?” 

And there it was again, all of them 
grinning at me, and I wondered if they 
were ever going to quit ribbing me about 
that, and I wished to God for the hun- 
dredth time Td never opened my mouth 
about Vennies. 

Spafford kept turning the knife. “You 
ought to go and talk to Farrel Blaine 
about it, Wimer. You and he got a lot 
in common, you know. You both 
discovered something.” 

That got a laugh. I let it go by, and 
went on cleaning my shoes. There wasn’t 
any use arguing it all over again. 

Then an orderly from HO popped his 
head in and said, “Colonel wants you, 
Wimer,” and ducked out again. 

Somebody said, “Jeez, what you do?” 

“The colonel wants him to meet Farrel 
Blaine, probably,” said Spafford. “Sure, 
just like 1 said, they're both famous 

uys—” 

I brushed down fast and got started, 
glad to get out of the barracks right then, 
but puzzled and worried too. 

The night was hot and black and acrid 
with smog. We were burning off the 
Glades northwest, and that made it hard 
to breathe. I coughed and spat and wished 
for a wind, a hard wind like you have 
on Earth but that wouldn’t ever blow 
here. 

I went between the barracks to HQ, 
and the orderly passed me in, and there 


were the colonel and the major and the 
VIP sitting around a table with drinks 
on it. 

The colonel said, “That's all right, 
Wimer, this is unofficial Have a 
chair—but first, meet Mr. Farrel Blaine.” 

Į shook hands. I saw now what Spafford 
meant. Blaine didn’t look so old. Not 
that he was any kid, he must have been 
nearly fifty. Td heard his name nearly 
all my life, I was just six when he did 
his big stunt. But that was over twenty 
years ago, and you figured he’d be a 
pretty ancient guy. 

But he wasn’t. His hair was still black, 
and he was still lean. His suntan stood 
out, here on Venus. He’d have looked 
even younger, if he hadn’t seemed so 
tired. Even his eyes seemed tired. 

I thought, So you’re the big hero—you 
took just one chance twenty years ago 
and you've been famous ever since, Pretty 
soft! 

But what I said was, “I’m sure proud 
to meet you, Mr, Blaine.” 

Blaine asked me, “Like it 
Corps?” 

I knew better than to sound off with 
an honest answer. I put on my bright 
boy scout look and said, “It’s tough 
sometimes, but it’s a real job.” 

The colonel said, “Wimer is the man 
who saw the Vennies.” 

I felt kind of sick, then. So that was 
what it was all about. Pd been fetched 
in to tell my funny story to the VIP. 
I saw the major grinning as he boosted 
up his drink. 

Blaine looked at me and asked, “Did 
you see Vennies?” 


in the 


I SQUIRMED a little and tried to 
hedge. “Well, I thought I did. You 
know, it’s pretty tangled up there in the 
Glades, and you can’t be sure sometimes 
just what you see.” 

Blaine didn’t say anything for a mo- 
ment, and then he asked, “How many?” 

Both the colonel and the major were 
grinning now. I damned them inside for 
making a show out of me. I said, “Maybe 
two, I thought. I only saw their legs. 
Could have been lizard’s legs, I guess—” 

“Of course that’s what it was,” said 
the major. “There aren’t any Vennies. 
Haven’t been any, for a dozen years.” 

The colonel said, “When I first came 
to Venus, there were still hundreds of 
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them. Especially in the southern Glades.” 

Blaine looked as though he were think- 
ing. He said, “When I first came, there 
were tens of thousands.” 

“Well, they’re all gone now,” said the 
major, and grinned at me and added, 
“Except for the ones that Wimer saw.” 

Why the hell didn’t they let it drop? 
It wasn’t that funny. Pd been kidded 
enough already about seeing Vennies, and 
this would start it all up again stronger 
than ever. I could just hear Spafford going 
to town on this. 

I suddenly woke up to the fact. that 
Blaine was saying, “I'd like to go up 
there with Wimer and see. Would it be 
“all right, Colonel?” 

He took the colonel by surprise, as 
well as me. The colonel said, “Oh, why, 
of course—but really, Mr. Blaine, you 
know it’s a wild-goose chase and it'd be 
a dull trip—over a hundred miles up in 
the Glades—” 

“That’s all right,” Blaine said. “You 
know I came to look around at the new 
Venus. Pd be interested in seeing if any 
of the old Venus is left.” 

The colonel didn’t like it. “But you 
can’t use a copter, for the ceiling slams 
down tight every few days. And—” 

Blaine said, “Wimer and 1 could make 
it in a trac-car. Couldn’t we?” 

That last, he asked me, Į said, “Yes, 
we could.” 

“Then we'll start in the morning—if 
the colonel is agreeable.” 

The colonel bloody well had to be 
agreeable, and knew it. “All right. But 
Tl hold you responsible, Wimer. You 
can go now.” 

So that was that, and here I was walk- 
ing back down to the barracks with the 
biggest VIP there was dumped into my 
lap. That was just fine. My big mouth 
had really got me into it, this time. Why 
the devil had I ever come yelling back 
to camp about seeing Vennies, that day? 
I¢d been nothing but a headache ever 
since. 

I didn’t want to yak to the others 
about it, so I waited till well after lights- 
out before I went back in. I lay in my 
bunk and wondered about Farrel Blaine. 
Į couldn't figure his angle. It couldn't 
be that he was just curious. He’d seen 
Vennies, more than anybody ever had. 
) didn’t get it. 


EXT morning I reported at HQ 

and there was a trac-car waiting, 
and the colonel’s orderly was piling Farrel 
Blaine’s stuff into it. So this guy was 
a great explorer? He had a duffle-bag 
big enough for a year. It didn’t make 
sense, for just a few days’ trip. But it 
wasn’t up to me to say anything. I just 
looked bright and respectful when Blaine 
came out with the colonel. 

Blaine didn’t say anything as I drove 
out of Base, and on up over the burned- 
over areas. He didn’t seem to be much 
interested in the scenery. There wasn’t 
much to see, except the black plains and 
the smoggy, leaden sky. It wasn’t until 
afternoon that we wallowed over a swamp- 
lead, and got into the unburned Glades. 

They were called the Glades because 
they looked a lot like the Everglades on 
Earth—the tall, sad-colored grass that 
went on forever, with only here and there 
a big hummock of trees like an island 
sticking up out of it. Then I suddenly 
remembered that it was the guy beside 
me, the first man ever to land on Venus, 
that had given them that name. 

“I guess this looks more like it did 
twenty years ago,” I said to him. 

Blaine nodded. “Yes. There were no 
burned-over areas then.” 

“More than two-thirds of Venus is 
burned off now,” I said, “and most of 
it already under cultivation. Big business, 
now.” 

Blaine didn’t say anything to that. The 
smog seemed to bother him, and he 
coughed every so often. 

Į couldn’t make him out. What'd he 
want to come up here for? Why would 
a guy who had it as good as he had 
on Earth want to come back here? 

I tried to remember about him. It was 
a long time ago, and Fd been just a 
kid, and those screaming headlines were 
dim in my memory now. 

“Tt was down south you landed, wasn’t 
it?” I asked. 

He nodded, but he didn’t say anything. 
I thought, All right, if you don’t want 
to be friendly, the hell with you. 

So Blaine was a Hero, with a capital 
H. He’d brought the first rocket down 
safe through the clouds, all those years 
ago. Others had tried and crashed, but 
he’d made it, and set up the first radar, 
and Venus was open at last. So Farrel 
Blaine was a big guy from then on—but 
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was he so big he couldn't even talk to 
a guy like me? 

The Glades went on and on, and the 
trac-car went on and on. My arms got 
tired, and Blaine spelled me a couple 
of times, but the wheel shook him around 
a lot. He might have been tough stuff 
once, but he was soft, now. 

He looked pretty tired by the time we 
camped for the night on a big hummock. 
He brought a bottle out of his bags, and 
I had a couple of drinks, and he had 
more than a couple. He sat staring into 
the dark outside our circle of light, and 
had another drink, and said, “Its a 
haunted world.” 

I got what he meant, and I said, “Yeah, 
there were all those Vennies when you 
first came.” 

“Not at first,” said Blaine. “They were 
frightened, at first. It was only after the 
first few days that they started to approach 
us. And they were still scared—muddy 
beggars like poor beginnings of men, star- 
ing and staring at us.” 

He had another drink. “We gave them 
sugar. And bright bits of metal. And 
death.” 

“But you didn’t,” I said. “It was all 
those Earth viruses, afterward, that did 
it.” 

“Sure,” said Farrel Blaine. “But I was 
the first. I let the others in. And in 
a dozen years—no more Venniecs.” 

He handed me the bottle. “How does 
it feel, Wimer, to drink with a murderer?” 

He was half drunk. I knew that, but 
even so, that jolted me. It would jolt 
you, sitting out there with one guy, and 
all the dark of Venus around you. Then 
T caught on. 

“Say, listen, Mr. Blaine, you surely 
don’t blame yourself for what happened 
to the Vennies!” 

“I let the Earth in here, Wimer. The 
Earth ships, and the Earth men, and the 
Earth death.” 

“But it wasn’t anybody’s fault!” I said. 
“How could people know our viruses 
would hit the Vennies like that? Didn’t 
we get plenty of viruses from them?” 

“The difference,” said Blaine, “is that 
we had the science to fight theirs—but 
the Vennies didn’t have any science to 
fight ours. Sure, our people tried to save 
them. But they didn’t.” 

“Its still not your fault! If you hadn’t 


opened up Venus, somebody else 
would—” 
Blaine said, “It is impossible but that 


offences will come. But woe unto him 


“through whom they come!” 


T SOUNDED like the Bible he was 

quoting, and it made me more uneasy 
yet, this big shot drunk and quoting the 
Bible to me. If he blew his top up here 
in the Glades, I’d be in a sweet spot. 

I said, “Anyway, we ought to turn 
in. We got a long way to go tomorrow 
to reach the place I told you about.” 

Blaine didn’t make any fuss. He said, 
“All right, Wimer—it’s up to you. After 
all, I came all the way here from Earth 
on your say-so.” 

That knocked me cold. That was 
something I hadn’t even dreamed. “You 
mean—you saw that newspaper squib they 
ran about me seeing Vennies?” 

He nodded. “That was it. I wanted 
to find out for sure if there could be 
any of them left.” 

He didn’t say any more. Just rolled 
up in his dew-sheet and went to sleep, 


-and left me lying there beside him, sweat- 


ing. 

I had plenty to sweat about. I was 
responsible for Farrel Blaine, one of the 
most famous men alive. And Blaine was 
off his rocker! 

He wasn’t ordinary crazy. But he’d been 
brooding, all these years, about the Ven- 
nies dying, and blaming himself. What 
the psychos call a guilt complex. 

It didn’t make sense. Of course it didn’t 
make sense. The Vennies had died, and 
the Earthmen had done everything to save 
them and couldn’t, and that was that. 
But because Blaine had been first here, 
he’d blamed himself. 

And if he blows his top completely 
up here, I’m for it, T thought. 

Why the devil had I ever yapped about 
seeing Vennies? After all, I wasn’t 
sure—not real sure. And it had brought 
me nothing but trouble. If anything hap- 
pened to Blaine, itd get me busted higher 
than a kite. 

We wouldn’t find any Vennies, it was 
pretty sure. What would Blaine do when 
we didn’t? I worried, and I sweated. 

Next morning, Blaine didn’t say 
anything. Not until we'd got going again, 
and were bumping through the Glades. 

Then he said, “Don’t worry, Wimer. 
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Fm not going to get you into trouble.” 

He wasn’t dumb. He’d figured me pretty 
close. Maybe Pd had worry all over my 
face. I told him, “Look, Mr. Blaine, Dm 
only a Corps private, it’s not for me 
to tell you anything, but—” 

“But 1 ought to forget about the Ven- 
nies,” he finished for me. “Yes, I know. 
I told myself that, for years: I was Farrel 
Blaine, the great space-pioneer. I got rich; 
I got married; I had children. I was hap- 
py—until I thought of Venus, of the lonely 
grass, the emptiness, the silence, where 
they had once been but would never be 
again.” 

I didn’t know what to say. Finally, 
I said, “But even if you found the ones 
I saw, there’d only be a few. Not like 
it used to be.” 

“Two would be enough, Wimer. Just 
two could start the race again. The race 
I thought I murdered.” 

There wasn’t any answer to that. He 
had a complex, and he couldn't get over 
it, and I couldn’t argue him out of it. 
There was nothing I could do but keep 
driving north. 

Blaine didn’t talk much, after that. He 

sat slumped, but there wasn’t anything 
relaxed about him. His eyes seemed to 
speed out ahead of us, as though the 
car was too slow, as though he couldn’t 
wait. 
Pd brought out the survey-maps the 
colonel had given me. It was while we 
were running survey-lines up here that 
Td seen them, or thought Pd seen them. 
I headed for that big hummock, one 
almost a mile across. 

We left the car in the grass, and went 
in. I showed Blaine the place in the brush. 
“It was right about here. They were run- 
ning that way. I only saw their legs.” 

“We'll search the whole hummock,” he 
said. 

We did. He was somehow cold calm 
now, as though he didn’t care if we found 
anything, That made me more uneasy than 
if he’d been twitching. 


WE DIDN'T find anything. Nothing 
; but a few big lizards that crashed 

off into the brush. We didn’t even find 
any tracks, though the rains could have 
washed those out. 

I looked at him. “Now what?” 

“We'll look through the nearby hum- 
mocks, Wimer.” 


I didn’t like this. He acted as though 
wed keep searching till we found 
something. And I was dead sure now 
we wouldn’t—I was sure now it was only 
lizards I'd glimpsed. 

But we had to bump over to the next 
hummock, and look around in it. It was 
late afternoon, Blaine dripping with sweat 
and me almost as bad. Back at Base, 
the guys would be lounging around the 
barracks by now, and— 

Blaine said, “Look here, Wimer.” 

He said it so flatly I didn’t realize 
what it was until I went over to him. 
Then I saw. It was a little shelter of 
dry fonds, a sort of wretched tumble-down 
hut, almost like an animal’s den. 

“It could be old,” 1 said finally. 

“Look at those frond-ends—not yet 
completely dried out. It’s not old. You 
saw them, Wimer.” 

I stared at the miserable little heap. 
Į still couldn't quite believe it, myself. | 
it was like seeing a fresh dinosaur-track, 
back on Earth. 

They weren’t all gone. There were at 
least some—a few—alive. It was sort of 
staggering, to look around the bush and 
think they might be right near us. 

Then I stopped looking around, and 
looked at one place. A place where there 
were two big gray blobs under the brush. 
The blobs had eyes that looked back at 
me. 

I guess I laughed, without meaning to. 
I said, “All right, Spafford, you loud- 
mouth—so Įm a liar.” 

Queer, how you pop out things like 
that when you get a surprise. Blaine said, 
“What—?” I said. “Look. Vennies. 
You're famous again, all over. So am 
I. We're both famous.” 

The Vennies just looked at us. There 
were two of them, huddled there. They 
looked at us, afraid. 

They were like Blaine had said—like 
muddy beginnings of men. Like big, 
scared, hunkering monkeys, only with that 
muddy coarse-grained skin instead of hair. 
Their eyes were big and didn’t wink. 

I hate to call them a man and a woman, 
for they certainly weren’t that. But I don’t 
know how else to say it. The man gripped 
a sharpened wood spear. The woman held 
something that looked like a big, slimy 
frog, but it was a Vennie baby. _ 

Blaine didn’t raise his voice. He said, 
“Keep back, Wimer.” 
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He musi have dreamed of this, a long 
time, finding these Vennies. But he didn't 
show any emotion, not now. 

He went a little toward them. He stop- 
ped and said, in a soft voice, “Friend. 
Friend.” 

The Vennies didn’t make any sound, 
or do anything. 

Blaine sat down on the ground. He 
told me, over his shoulder, “Get the 
‘Square brown plastic box out of my bag.” 

All the way to the trac-car and back, 
I got more excited. I kept thinking what 
they'd say at Base about this, what they’d 
say back on Earth. I kept seeing my 
. own name in bigger and bigger letters, 
in the headlines of Earth newspapers. I 
pictured myself on the telecasts, and in 
big pompous halls, making speeches. So- 
cieties I couldn’t remember the names 
of would give me medals. Maybe I’d write 
a book, “I Found the Last of the Ven- 
nies.” [— 

Blaine pulled me up short, cursing me 
quietly for making too much noise. He 
took the box and began to open it. 
I looked at the Vennies. They hadn’t 
moved, except the woman had turned her 
body around so it was between us and 
the wretched little creature she had in 
her arms. She watched us over her 
shoulder, and the man watched us, and 
I whispered to Blaine, “Why don’t they 
run away? They ran fast enough when 
Į saw them that first time.” 


E SHOOK his head, like he didn’t 

want to be bothered. Or maybe he 
knew the answer already and didn’t want 
to admit it. He was taking stuff out of 
the box. “Special food,” he said, still 
in that soft crooning voice that was sup- 
posed to make the Vennies feel easier. 
“Drugs. T brought them all the way from 
Earth.” He moved forward, real slow and 
careful, saying “Friend...friend.” He 
didn’t go too close. He put the stuff down 
on the ground and moved back again, 
-and waited. 

“They used to hunt the big lizards for 
meat,” he told me, “like the Ituri pygmies 
hunt elephants, in packs. Now there’s only 
the two of them, and the baby. They 
must be living on roots and grass. They 
must be half starved.” 

They must have been, because after 
a while the man made a sudden rush 
out and grabbed up the nasty mess—it 


looked nasty to me and I didn’t ask Blaine 
what it was supposed to simulate. He 
retreated with it and began to gobble, 
while the woman looked on. “Nice guy,” 
I said, and Blaine whispered,‘“Wait.” 

It was pretty obvious that the man 
could have wrapped himself around the 
whole container-full and six more like 
it. But he didn’t. He ate half and no 
more, and gave the other half to the 
woman, “All right,” I said. “So I take 
it back.” 

Blaine leaned forward, and [ could see 
the lines in his face getting deeper. For 
a minute 1 didn’t catch on. The woman 
seemed to be trying to feed her baby, 
sticking her finger first into the container 
and then into the child’s, mouth, which 
I thought was normal enough. But the 
kid wasn’t having any. It made a weak 
little croaking sound and turned its head 
away, and I heard Blaine groan. “It’s 
sick.” 

“Maybe it’s too young to eat that way. 
Maybe it just doesn’t like the grub.” I 
didn’t care much one way or the other. 
Most baby things are appealing, but this 
one was too much like a toad for me 
to break my heart over. I just wanted 
to make Blaine feel better. 

I don’t think he even heard me. The 
woman kept pawing at the baby, trying 
to make it eat. Finally she gave up and 
gobbled a bit herself, but her heart wasn’t 
in it. Blaine said heavily, “That's why 
they dida’t run away.” 

“You mean, she’s sick too?” 

Blaine nodded. He looked sick himself. 
“It isn’t fair,” he whispered. “After all 
these years—they’re the last ones, the 
very last, and I’ve found them, but too 
late—” 

He turned on me, all of a sudden. 
“We won't let it be too late! If I ean 
get enough food into them—there’s anti- 
biotics in it that can keep them going 
till we get them back to Base—” 

“Back to Base?” I squawked. “You 
mean haul them in our trac-car?” 

The Vennies were hunkering under their 
bush, staring at us. The. woman hung 
tight to the baby. It croaked once in 
a while, and the woman had spells of 
shivering. 

They stunk. Even here in the open 
air, they stunk to high heaven. The idea 
of having them in the car with us turned 
my stomach. 
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Blaine didn’t even get what I meant. 
He said, “We can get them to the hospital 
at Base in time, if we can just win their 
confidence, get them to trust us—” 

I knew right then 1 might as well keep 


my mouth shut. You can’t argue with | 


a fanatic, especially when he’s a big shot. 

“Okay,” I said. “Go ahead.” 

He tried. He offered them more food, 
and then bright trinkets he’d brought. But 
each time he got too close the man would 
snarl and warn him off with that sharp 
stick, and the woman would curl protec- 
tively around the baby until you’d have 
thought she’d crush it. 

Night came on, hot and dank with 
the heavy dew. I made camp a little 
way off where the stink of the Vennies 
wouldn’t reach me, I heard Blaine’s voice, 
mumbling away about how he was a 
friend. Finally, he came over and sat 
down beside me. 

“Well?” I asked. 

He shook his head. “I could make 
friends with them, in time. But there isn’t 
much time left, if we’re to save that baby.” 

He sat brooding. I told him, “It looks 
pretty far gone, to me.” 


UR circle of light just touched the 

Vennies. The baby barely moved 
any more, and its croaking whispers were 
so faint you could hardly hear them. I 
rustled some grub, which Blaine hardly 
tasted, and then rolled up in my dew-sheet. 
I didn’t get much sleep. Blaine kept wak- 
ing me up talking to the Vennies, still 
in there pitching to them how he was 
their friend. It was wasted effort. By 
morning the baby was dead. 

You’d have thought, to look at Blaine, 
that it was his own kid. I just kept my 
mouth shut and waited. After a while 
the man took it from the woman’s arms. 
She didn’t make much fuss, and with 
her there was no telling where one misery 
ended and another began. Looking at their 
stinking wretchedness, I thought if Blaine 
ended their race he’d done them a favor, 
but I didn’t dare say so. 

The man took the dead child and went 
away with it into the brush. He kept 
snarling back at us, as he went. Blaine 
said, “Don’t go near the woman; he’s 
afraid we’ll harm her while he’s gone.” 

He came back after a while, and didn’t 
have the baby. The woman hadn’t budged. 
He felt her all over to make. sure she 


wasn’t hurt, and then hunkered down 
beside her and glowered at us. 

I was sick of the whole sordid business. 
I didn’t want to be the guy who discovered 
Vennies, any more. I said, “So now 
what?” 

Blaine wouldn’t give up. “They can 
have more children,’ he said. “But the 
woman has to be got to Base hospital. 
It’s now or never.” 

He told me to pack up, and wait in 
the car. He’d try to persuade them. I 
saw him sitting down with them, babbling 
his “Friend. . friend,” that they couldn't 
understand, and pointing and making 
gestures. | packed up and then sat and 
waited in the trac-car, hoping that Blaine 
would fail. . 

But he didn’t. He got them to come, 
God knows how. They came with him, 
scared and slow, the man helping the 
shivering woman and ready to use his 
sharpened stick on us, Blaine talking 
soothingly to them at every step. 

He got them into the back of the trac- 
car, and I just sat there at the wheel, 
and didn’t turn around, like he ordered. 
The skin crawled on my back, and it 
wasn’t just the stink of them that did 
it. It’s all very well to talk about meeting 
up with aliens and being friendly. You 
go and try it. 

Blaine told me to start easy and quiet. 
J did, but I could hear the man snarling 
when the motor started, and Blaine talking 
soothing. I think if the man hadn’t been 
so dazed by the baby’s death and the 
woman’s being sick, he’d never have come 
that far. 

We rolled. We pushed south hour after 
hour through the grass. The ceiling held 
up, and that made it easier, but the heat 
and the smog and the smell we carried 
with us made it tough enough. I cursed 
myself that I’d ever seen those Vennies 
and talked about it. 

Blaine told me twice to stop, and he 
gave the woman drugs. Then an hour 
before dark, he told me we'd have to 
camp at the next hummock. “She can’t 
go any farther today,” he said. 

I looked at her. “She can’t go any 
farther, period.” 

He flared out at me. “Damn you, 
Wimer, don’t say that, FIL get some shots 
into her. You make camp.” 

I did, pretty sulkily, when we reached 
the hummock. I saw Blaine working over 
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the muddy, shivering thing like it was 
his own wife, The man just sat and watch- 
ed quiet, as though somehow he trusted 
Blaine more now. 


HEN Blaine finally came over to 

me, he didn’t eat but fished another 
bottle out of his bag and we had a couple 
of big slugs. 

“She’ll be all right,” he said. He didn’t 
look as though he believed it. 

He ate a little, but drank more. Time 
to time, he looked back at the shadows, 
at the man-thing hunkering beside the 
shivering one on the ground. 

The way Blaine looked, I felt kind 
of sorry for him and got over my 
sulkiness. He was a fanatic, all right, 
but he was really sweating this out. 

“Take it easy,’ I said. “There isn’t 
anything more you can do.” 

“Pm not trying to do anything,” he 
- said, “I’m trying to undo something. And 
this is my last chance.” 

He kept drinking. Every once in a while 
he’d get up and go over to the Vennies, 
saying his “Friend. . friend,” and looking 
at the woman, and then he’d come back 
and have another drink. He got pretty 
drunk. He talked. 

He said, “Why didn’t we stay on Earth, 
that was given to us for our own world? 
Why, Wimer?” 

“You sound like one of those religious 
cranks who were all against space travel.” 

“Maybe. Maybe I do. But just suppose 
the cranks were right?” 

I said, “Oh, hell. I don’t love this 
place, and maybe it wasn’t so bright our 
coming here, but why bring sin into it?” 

“Because we may have sinned, Wimer. 
Whoever made things put us on Earth, 
and put the Vennies here, and put a 
wall around each world, around every 
world, to keep it to itself. And we 
wouldn’t keep to ourselves; we struggled 
and scrambled and planned till we climbed 
the wall that had been put around us, 
and maybe that was sin, sin against the 
way things were intended.” 

1 said, “You talk like it was all un- 
natural, coming here. But we were bound 
to get to these other worlds, sooner or 
later. Everybody always knew that.” 

“Yes, they knew it. I knew it. I knew 
we had to come, and I came first, and 
1 didn’t think, none of us thought, that 


we were changing things forever, doing 
something unforgivable.” 

I was tired, and his wild talk got on 
my nerves, and so did what was over 
in the shadows. I rolled up and said: 

“We got a long way to go tomorrow.” 

I heard him drink, and throw the empty 
away, and go over to the Vennies and 
then come back again. I slept. 

I woke, and it was all over, just like 
that. Blaine had wakened me with a queer 
hoarse sound, and he was running toward 
the Vennies. When 1 got there, he was 
stooping over them. 

The woman was dead. And the man 
had run his wooden spear into his own 
heart and was dying too, We ought to 
have foreseen it. He was human enough 
for that. When the woman died, and he 
was the last, he didn’t want to live. 

Blaine just sagged there, all his hopes 
and all the crazy dream that had brought 
him back to Venus, dying there with them. 
The Vennie looked up at him—he looked 
sick and scared, like anyone who knows 
he’s dying, but something else too. He 
said something that sounded like “Vran,” 
and made like to touch Blaine, and then 
he was dead too. 

Well, I admit I felt a little relief, at 
first. Pd been sorry for them, but though 
they were pitiful they were also sort of 
disgusting, and anyway it had all been 
hopeless from the first. But Blaine still 
held that dead, stinking creature, and he 
had tears in his eyes. “He was trying 
to say ‘Friend,’” he said. 

I don’t know, maybe he was. I guess 
he’d been smart enough to catch the word 
he’d heard so often from Blaine. And 
he had trusted Blaine. 

Somehow, it made me feel a little dif- 
ferent about the Vennies. I mean, seeing 
the last of them die like that. 

Blaine helped me bury them. He didn’t 
want to take their bodies down to Base. 

He said, “I don’t think we need tell 
anyone we found them.” 

We started on. We rolled south. Blaine 
didn’t say anything, and I worried about 
that until finally T said: 

“Look, Mr. Blaine, you made a good 
try, but it was no dice, and I wouldn’t 
worry about Vennies any- more.” 

He didn’t take it wrong, like I’d been 
afraid he would. He just said, “I won't 
worry any more. I did wrong, but I was 
forgiven.” 
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d at being slaves—till their masters 
wanted to leave 


The natives playe 


T WAS cold and blustering, that day 

in January 2076, when Edward Hale 
Thompson was inaugurated as the fifty- 
ninth president of the United States of 
America. Video cameras from all over 
the world were aimed at the spot where 
Chief Justice Hellman administered the 
inaugural oath. Representatives of thirty- 
nine of the fifty-one states manfully turned 
down their coat collars so as not to hide 


their faces as they stepped forward to 
shake hands with the new president. 

The remaining twelve delegates sat 
grimly about a table, far from Washington, 
D. C., in the home of Senator James 
Beauregarde. The Senator’s house was one 
of the show places in Atlanta, Georgia, 
still looking as it had when first built 
by his great-grandfather. The twelve men 
were silent, watching the face of the old- 
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fashioned clock in the hallway. The 
minute hand reached the top of the clock 

and the men turned to look at each other. 

_ “IJ guess they’re swearing him in now,” 
one of the men said. The harshness of 


his voice deadened the soft southern: 


drawl. “Well, gentlemen, we've finally got 
a Negro for president.” 

Senator Beauregarde reached for the de- 
canter in the center of the table and 
poured himself a drink. He studied the 
amber fluid while the others helped 
themselves. 

“This might be the proper time,” the 
senator said, “to offer a toast. Gentlemen, 
I give you the—New Confederate States 
of America!” 

“By Heaven, suh, PI drink to that,” 
one of the men exclaimed. 


They all drank. 

“Gentlemen,” Senator Beauregarde said 
again, “I asked you all to meet here 
because each of you represents a state 
which refused to take part in the shameful 
program of putting a colored man in the 
White House. I believe, gentlemen, that 
the time has come when we must act.” 

The senator paused and looked around 
the table, his hand sweeping through his 
white mane in the gesture so well known 
in the halls of the senate. “Around this 
table in front of me,” he said his voice 
throbbing with emotion, “I see men who 
bear names long famous in these historic 
Southern states—Longstreet, Jackson, 
Hood, Stuart, Bragg, Howard, Rutherford, 
Todhunter—names which have produced 
the flower of Southern manhood for three 
hundred years—a manhood now about 
to be trampled beneath the feet of a 
blackamoor.” 

“And you suggest secession, suh?” 


ENATOR BEAUREGARDE waited 

an impressive half minute. “I believe,” 
he said, “that it is time for the words of 
Jefferson Davis, spoken on that historic 
day of February 18th, 1861, to ring out 
over these fair states once more. May I 
remind you, gentlemen: ‘It was the wanton 
aggression on the part of others that justi- 
fied the action of the Southern people. We 
have vainly endeavored to secure tran- 
quility and obtain respect for the right to 
which we are entitled. As a necessity, not 
a choice, we have resorted to the remedy 
of separation.” Those words, gentlemen, 


are just as true today as they were the day 
Jefferson Davis first spoke them.” 

“The senator’s right,” one of the other 
men said. “I reckon none of us can stand 
the idea of having a Negro for president.” 

“We all agree with you, Senator,” said 
another, “but it'll still take a lot of doing 
to swing a secession. A lot of families 
have never recovered from the civil war 
of two hundred years ago.” 

“I reckon we could do it if we had 
the right names to head it up,” said a 
third man. “All of us here are vote-getters 
all right, but I doubt if any of us—even 
you, Senator—is popular enough to pull 
all twelve states behind him.” 

To their surprise, the senator nodded. 
“You're right,” he said. “I can pull every 
vote in my own state, just as each of 
you can, but I couldn’t be elected dog- 
catcher in some of your states. I have 
given this a lot of thought, gentlemen, 
and I have the answer. There are two 
men—and in my opinion, two men 
only—whose names have the power to 
unify our twelve states.” 

“Who?” 

“Gentlemen,” Senator Beauregarde said 
solemnly, “I give you as president of the 
New Confederate States of America that 
unreconstructed rebel, the direct descen- 
dent of our only other president, Jefferson 
Davis Masters. And as vice president of 
the New. Confederate States of America 
that sterling son of the South, Washington 
Lee. Calhoun.” £ 

There was a moment of stunned silence. 

“Yowre right, of course, Senator,” one 
of the men said. “But aren’t you forgetting 
something?” 

“What, suh?” 

“That Jeff Masters and Lee Calhoun 
left the Earth ten years ago and went 
to the planet Venus. I was there, Senator, 
when they took off in the space ship 
they named The Sour Apple Tree, and 
I heard Jeff Masters say he'd never come 
back to Earth until the Negroes were 
in the slave cabins where they belonged.” 

“Exactly where secession will put them, 
suh,” the senator said. 

“Another point, Senator... If Masters 
and Calhoun were here, there is no doubt 
that their leadership would make secession. 
easy. But.we have no way of knowing 
if theyre even alive. Venus is a wild 
and savage planet and the odds are against 
them surviving there.” 
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“Don't you believe it, suh,” the senator 
said. “I have taken the trouble to read 
the report prepared for the government 
by Harper and Wilkins who explored 
Venus five years before Jeff and Calhoun 
left. It would have taken too much money 
to make Venus commercially profitable, 
but there is no reason why mankind can’t 
live comfortably there. The native animals 
are all small and harmless, except those 
classified by Wilkins as the dominant spe- 
cies. These are large, hulking animals, 
inclined to work no more than necessary 
and said to be fond of songs and rather 
childish games. So long as they are per- 
mitted these simple wants, they are harm- 
less. In fact, in reading the report, the 
description reminded me of our own 
darkies.” 

“Not human are they?” 

“Neither are Negroes,” snapped the 
senator. “Besides, gentlemen, do you mean 
to tell me that any group of savages 
could threaten the existence of a Southern 
gentleman? No, suh, if two hundred years 
of Yankee tyranny didn’t crush the Davis 
and Calhoun families, you can bet your 
bottom dollar the Venusians couldn’t.” 

“Granting they’re alive, Senator,” the 
governor of Mississippi said, “what good 
does it do us? We have no way of com- 
municating with them. If we were to try 
to buy or charter a space ship, the 
publicity would tip our hands and we 
wouldn’t have a chance.” 

“I thought of that too, Governor,” 
Senator Beauregarde said courteously. “In 
fact, I have been working on this problem 
since early last fall when it became ob- 
vious that this upstart Thompson was 
going to win the election. I have been 
having a space ship built. Yesterday it 
was completed.” 


HERE was a moment of confusion 

as everyone tried to talk at once. 
lt was stopped by the senator holding 
up his hand. 

“At my own expense, | might add,” 
he said. “Not that I am any more generous 
with my personal money than the rest 
of you, but because I will have no need 
for money if this secession fails, and if 
it succeeds, Yankee money will be no 
good,” 

The others laughed. “What about a 
pilot?” one of them wanted to know. 

“As some of you may know, my son 


has been a government pilot on the Moon 
line for some time. Through—ah—certain 
connections in Washington I have arrang- 
ed for him to have an indefinite leave 
of absence. I hope it is not necessary 
to add that my son is first a Southern 
gentleman and secondly a government 
pilot.” 

“So what is your plan, Senator?” 

“Just this, gentlemen,” the senator said. 
“The twelve of us will get into the space 
ship tomorrow night and take off for 
Venus. Our few associates can prepare 
the groundwork for secession while we’re 
gone. When we return, bringing Jeff 
Masters and Lee Calhoun with us, the 
founding of the New Confederate States 
will take place immediately: Well, gentle- 
men?” 

The men around the table looked un- 
certainly at each other, but one by one 
they nodded their agreement. 

“Fine,” declared the senator. “You have 
the rest of today and tomorrow to prepare 
your associates. You might also leave 
word that you are going on a vacation, 
and tomorrow night we can leave without 
anyone being the wiser. For weeks I’ve 
been preparing to blast out a lot of old 
stumps near where the space ship is con- 
cealed, so that is what the curious will 
think they’re hearing tomorrow night.” He 
chuckled and filled his glass from the 
decanter. “Gentlemen,” he said, “once 
again—I give you the New Confederate 
States of America and our first president,. 
Jefferson Davis Masters.” 

The men drank with him and left soon 
after. The senator poured himself another 
drink and sat for a long time envisioning 
the new South which would spring forth 
at his command. 

It was after midnight the following day 
when the twelve men entered the space 
ship and took off. The few citizens of 
Atlanta who were awakened by the rocket 
blasts cursed the senator for dynamiting 
tree stumps at such an hour, and then 
went quietly back to sleep. 

The first few days of the trip were 
rough on men more accustomed to sitting 
in easy chairs than to the acceleration 
needed to leave Earth. But by the time 
they were entering the atmosphere of 
Venus they were all enjoying the trip, 
relaxing in the way that men can when 
they know there are no voters near. 

The space ship circled three times over 
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the steaming jungles of Venus before the 
clearing with the gleaming white houses 
was spotted. Then it settled down on 
the field with scarcely a bump to the 
political dignities within. A few- yards 


away from where the ship came to rest 


there was a hangar which apparently 
housed the space ship of the settlers. The 
thirteen men climbed from the ship and 
breathed deeply of the warm, moist air. 

The field was covered with a close- 
cropped, broad-leafed grass. Around the 
edge of the field strange tropical plants 
towered, but beyond them could be seen 
the roofs of the colonial mansions. Except 
for the weird, twisting plants, they could 
almost imagine they were somewhere in 
the deep South of the United States. 

“Look,” exclaimed the governor of 
Mississippi, pointing across the ficld. 

A shambling figure, dressed in faded 
denim, was approaching them. A dark 
face gleamed beneath a tattered straw hat. 

“Looks like a Negro,” said the Party 
Chairman from Alabama. “Reckon they 
brought some with them?” 

“| imagine it’s a native Venusian,” 
Senator Beauregarde said carefully. “I 
trust Jeff Masters has taught them some 
English. ...” 


S THE figure ambled nearer, they 
could see it was not human. From 
what they could see, it was definitely 
saurian, the face ending in a long snout, 
not unlike that of an alligator. The face 
and the bare hands and feet were covered 
with dark scaly hide. Despite the evidence 
= Of the denims and the straw hat, the 
men felt uneasy as the full evidence of 
the figure’s origin was impressed upon 
them. 

The Venusian stopped in front of them. 
He bobbed his head, in a gesture they 
found familiar and comforting, and gave 
them a toothy grin. 

“Gemmun,” the Venusian said, and the 
accent was music to their ears, “Fse heah 
to welcome yo’ all to de Confedahate 
States ob Venus. Iffen you’ all ain't 
Yankees, it would pleasure Marse Jeff 
to hab’ yo’ all come to de big house.” 

“Well, TH be damned,” Senator 
Beauregarde said in an aside. He turned 
to the Venusian. “What’s your name, 
boy?” 

“Sambo, suh,” the Venusian said, bob- 
bing his head again. The double row of 


teeth, fully two inches long, flashed 
whitely in his black face. 

“Well, Sambo,” the senator said in good 
humor, “we aren’t Yankees, so } guess 
you can show us to the big house.” ; 

The Venusian turned and shuffled off. 
The men followed him, marveling at the 
things they saw, up a long winding lane, 
past rows of tumble-down slave cabins. 
Wide-eyed little Venusians, their coarse 
manes done up in pigtails, played in front 
of the cabins. They caught glimpses of 
calico dresses as Venusian mammies 
peered from inside. 

As they neared the big white house, 
the scent of magnolias was heavy in the 
air. Above the house, a flag rippled in 


‘the gentle Venusian breeze. It was a white 


flag with a red bar and a field of blue 
with seven white stars. The men removed 
their hats solemnly as they caught sight 
of it. 

A large-framed man, wearing frock 
coat, ruffled white shirt and black string 
tie, sat on the wide verandah of the house. 
He was peering in their direction. Sud- 
denly, he sprang to his feet and strode 
down the path to meet them. 

“Senator Beauregarde?” he exclaimed 


- in disbelief. His eyes went from face to 


face. “Governor Shelby—Henry Todhun- 
ter Gilmore Bragg Pinkham 
Rutherford — George Howard — By 
Heaven, this is a day!” 

“Jeff Masters,” Senator Beauregarde 
said- and reached for the outstretched 
hand. 

“By God, suh,” Jefferson Davis Masters 
said, emotion shaking his voice. “1 never 
thought I’d live to see the likes of this 
day. This calls for a celebration.” He 
turned toward the house and bellowed: 
“Rufus! Where are you, you lazy scoun- 
drel?” 

A big Venusian came running from 
the house. “Yassuh,” he said. “Yassuh, 
Marse Jeff?” 

“Run to the other houses and tell them 
we have company—Confederate company. 
Get going, you darky rascal!” 

“Yassuh.” The Venusian was off with 
the speed of a horse. 

It was a grand reunion that afternoon. 
The men who were fresh from Earth sat 
on the wide verandah, mint juleps in their 
hands, surrounded by the families who 
had setiled on Venus. They talked, almost 
without a pause, about the Beauregardes, 
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the Masters', the Beechers, the Tylers, 
the Braggs, the Jacksons, Howards, 
Rutherfords, Todhunters, and every other 
family of quality in the South. They 
described the newest children born during 
the last ten years, related the funerals 
that had occurred, and Senator Beauregard 
handed over a dozen recipes which his 
great-aunt Betsy had insisted on sending 
to the wife of Washington Lee Calhoun. 


Y EVENING they were well caught 

up on the gossip of ten years. They 
went in to a dinner which might have 
been served in the old Masters mansion 
in Atlanta, There were heaping mounds 
of Southern fried chicken, smoking yams, 
popovers so light they seemed to float, 
and even fresh cornbread. A white-coated 
Venusian served the dinner and hovered 
around the guests to be sure they contin- 
ued to eat. 

“This fried chicken,” said the senator 
as he tackled his tenth piece, “would make 
great-aunt Betsy turn green with envy, 
‘and she brags of having the best cook 
in the country. How do you manage it, 
Jeff?” 

“Got a good cook, Senator. Trained 
her the only right way—with the family 
recipes in one hand and a blacksnake 
whip in the other.” He indicated the grin- 
ning butler. “This is Uncle Tom, one 
of the best boys I ever had. His wife 
does the cooking.” 

“Yassuh,” said the Venusian. “Chloe 
sho knows how to make chicken jus’ the 
way Marse Jeff likes it. Have some mo’, 
Senator.” 

After dinner, the men went out on 
the verandah and lighted  cheroots. 
Twilight was already lowering over the 
Venusian landscape. From the direction 
of the slave cabins, they could hear the 
soft thrumming of a banjo. A few minutes 
later, a number of voices were lifted in 
Old Uncle Ned. 

“Wel, Jeff,” Senator Beauregarde said, 
leaning back comfortably, “looks like 
you’ve done a good job up here. No 
trouble with your slaves, huh?” 

“Never have trouble when you treat 
them right,” Masters declared. “There isn’t 
-a Venusian here that doesn’t like serving 
a white. man. The only thing that ever 
bothers me is that they have such thick 
skins I suspect they never feel it when 


we whip them—but I guess they like it 
because it shows who’s boss.” 

The men sat silently, the smoke of 
their cigars mingling with the magnolia- 
scented air. It was Jefferson Davis Masters 
who finally broke the silence. 

“What brings you here, Senator?” he 
asked. “Don’t tell me those carpetbagger 
Yankees finally chased you out of the 
country.” 

“They're trying to,” the senator said. 
“They’ve just elected a Negro as president 
of the United States.” 

“By God,” Masters exclaimed, slapping 
his knee. “í knew they’d do that some 
day! My own great-grandaddy said, 
more'n a hundred years ago, that the 
way the Yankees were going there'd be 
a black man sitting in the White House 
before we knew it. I saw it coming ten 
years ago when I left. Give a Negro an 
inch, I always said, and he’ll steal the 
whole damn yardstick. ... Well, Senator, 
youre all welcome to move here. There 
are enough slaves to go around and I 
aim to see that they keep their place. 
No damn carpetbaggers will ever set foot 
on Venus.” 

“I reckon we're a little more ambitious 
than that, Jeff,” the senator said. “We 
were thinking about the New Confederate 
States of America—with Jefferson Davis 
Masters as the first president.” 

There was a long silence while Masters 
stared toward the glimmering lights of 


, 


the slave cabins. 


“We need you, Jeff,” the senator said. 
“The South needs you.” 

“When I left Earth ten years ago,” 
Masters said finally, “I swore Pd never 
set foot on it again until every black 
in the country was back in the slave 
cabins. But I reckon a man has no right 
to think only of himself and forget the 
plight of his kinfolk. It’s been mighty con- 
fortable here on Venus, Senator—but if 
my help is needed, then, by Heaven, 
VU do it, suh!” 

“Spoken like a real Southerner,” the 
senator said. “What about you, Lee?” 
he asked, turning to the tall lanky descen- 
dant of the Conferate general. 

“Well,” drawled Washington Lee 
Calhoun, “it’s mighty nice here on Venus. 
We've gotten to the point where the slaves 
talk the way that makes a man feel at 
home. Did you ever hear a bunch of 
Southern darkies sing prettier than that?” 
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They all listened to the strains of My 
Old Kentucky Home coming from the 
cabins where the Venusians lived. 

“And,” continued Lee, “you saw for 
yourself, Senator, how they can cook fried 
chicken and mix a mint julep. Still, T 
reckon that blood’s thicker than water. 
Itll be an honor to work with Jeff and 
you gentlemen.” 

They shook hands on it and the con- 
versation became more general. The 
senator told stories of Washington and 
the governor of Mississippi told how he’d 
walked from the Jast party convention. 
The hours passed swiftly and pleasantly 
and they soon went to bed. 


HEY were up early the next morn- 

ing and after a substantial Southern 
breakfast the slaves were set to work 
packing. The Venusians worked hard 
enough, although they seemed puzzled by 
what was going on. Several times, clusters 
of them gathered to whisper until the 
little groups were broken up by their 
masters. 

By noon, everything was packed and 
stored in the two space ships in the field. 
The families, dressed in their finest, and 
the thirteen men marched down past the 
cabins and into the field. The Venusians 
shambled along behind them. 

When they stood beside the space ships, 
Jefferson Davis Masters turned to the 
slaves. 

“Rufus,” he called. 

“Yassuh,” answered the big Venusian, 
and for the first time that morning the 
grin returned to his dark face. 

“Were going away, Rufus,” Masters 
said. “If we never come back, all -of 
you may consider yourselves freed. But 
if. we do come back and find that any 
of you have broken into the big houses, 
Til tan your black hide. Understand?” 

‘Yassuh.” The big Venusian shuffled 
about uncertainly. “Marse Jeff?” he said. 

“What is it, Rufus?” 

“Is yo’ all goin’ away—back whar yo’ 
come from?” 

“That's what Į said,” Masters said im- 
patiently. 

“Does dat mean us ain’t gwine habe 
nobody to wait on? Ain’t gwine habe 
nobody to sing to?” 


“You can sing to yourselves. Are you 


daring to guestion your master, you black 
rascal?” 
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“Nassuh,” the big Venusian said. He 
turned his head and exchanged words with 
another Venusian in their soft native 
tongue. He turned back just as Jefferson 
Davis Masters started for the space ship. 
“Marse Jeff,’ he called. 

“What is it now?” demanded Masters. 

“Us can’t let yo’ go.” 

“What do you mean, boy?” demanded 
Masters, his face darkening with rage. 

“Can't let yo’ go,” the Venusian insisted 
stubbornly. “For maybe a millyun years 
us live here and us play games wid de 
others dat live here. But, one by one, 
dey all stop bein’ here. Den for a thousan’ 
years us don’t habe nobody to play wid. 
Den Marse Jeff, Marse Lee, an’ yo’ all 
come here and us habe fun again. Now 
yo’ want to go trottin’ off and leave yo’ 
cute, lil slaves—dat’s what. Missy Cle- 
mentine call us jus’ de other day. Us 
habe no fun if yo’ leave.” 

“If I had my whip here, Fd teach 
you how to have fun,” Masters said 
angrily. “Now, shut up and go to your 
cabins... Come on, Clara Jane,” he added 
to his wife and stepped toward the ship. 

But the big Venusian, known affec- 
tionately as Rufus, stepped faster. His 
mouth opened and closed with a snap. 
When it opened again, Jefferson Davis 
Masters lay dead upon the ground and 
the grin of the Venusian slave no longer 
flashed so whitely. 

The small group of Earth people stared 
at four hundred Venusians over the quiet 
body of the man who was to have been 
the first president of the New Confederate 
States of America. 


Four hundred heads bobbed while four 
hundred mouths stretched in lazy grins. 
The gentle Venusian breeze ruffled’ the 
faded denim and calico. The little 
Venusians, their manes carefully done in 
pigtails, peeped shyly from behind their 
mothers’ skirts. 

“Marse Jeff is hurt,” the big Venusian 
slave said. He shook his head woefully. 
“Ah knowed dere was a hex on dat big 
ship!” He looked expectantly at the Earth 
men and when none of them moved, he 
raised his voice. “Tom, yo" lazy rascal,”. 
he shouted, “come here and tote Marse 
Jeff to de big house. See dat yo’ lay 
his body out real nice now!” 


(Continued on page 86) 
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They saidit 
was invented by 
the Devil himself 


THE WHEEL 


By John Wyndham 


HE OLD MAN sat on his stool 

and leaned back against the whiten- 
ed wall. He had upholstered the stool 
elegantly with a hare skin because there 
didn’t seem to be much between his own 
skin and his bones these days. It was 
exclusively his stool, and recognized in 
the farmstead as such. The strands of 
a whip that he was supposed to be plaiting 


drooped between his bent fingers, but be- 
cause the stool was comfortable and the 
sun was warm the fingers had stopped 
moving, and his head was nodding. 

The yard was empty save for a few 
hens that pecked more inquisitively than 
hopefully in the dust, but there were 
sounds that told of others who had not 
the old man’s leisure for siesta. From 
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round the corner of the house came the 
occasional plonk of an empty bucket as 
it hit the water, and its scrape on the 
side of the well as it came up full. In 
the shack across the yard a dull pounding 
went on rhythmically and soporifically. 

The old man’s head fell further forward 
as he drowsed. 

Presently, from beyond the rough, 
enclosing wall there came another sound, 
slowly approaching. A rumbling and a 
rattling, with an intermittent squeaking. 
The old man’s ears were no longer sharp, 
and for some minutes it failed to disturb 
him. Then he opened his eyes and, locat- 
ing the sound, sat staring incredulously 
toward the gateway. 

The sound drew closer, and a boy’s 

head showed above the wall. He grinned 
at the old man, an expression of excite- 
ment in his eyes. He did not call out, 
but moved a little faster until he came 
to the gate. There he turned into the 
yard, proudly towing behind him a box 
mounted on four wooden wheels. 

The old man got up suddenly from 
his seat, alarm in every line. He waved 
both arms at the boy as though he would 
push him back. The boy stopped. His 
expression of gleeful pride faded into 
astonishment. He stared at the old man 
who was waving him away so urgently. 
While he still hesitated the old man conti- 
nued to shoo him off with one hand 
as‘ he placed the other on his own lips, 
and started to walk towards him. 

Reluctantly and bewilderedly the boy 
turned, but too Jate. The pounding in 
the shed stopped. A middle-aged woman 
appeared in the doorway. Her mouth was 
open to call, but the words did not come. 
Her jaw dropped slackly, her eyes seemed 
to bulge, then she crossed herself, and 
screamed. ... 


`~ HE SOUND split the afternoon 
peace. Behind the house the bucket 

jeu with a clatter, and a young woman’s 
head showed round the corner. Her eyes 
widened. She crammed the back of one 
hand across her mouth, and crossed 
herself with the other. A young man ap- 
peared in the stable doorway, and stood 
there transfixed. Another girl came pelting 
out of the house with a little girl behind 
her. She stopped as suddenly as if she 
had run into something. The little girl 
stopped too, vaguely alarmed by the 
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tableau, and clinging to her skirt. 

The boy stood quite still with all their 
eyes upon him. His bewilderment began 
to give way to fright at the expression 
in their eyes. He looked from one horrified 
face to another until his gaze met the 
old man’s. What he saw there seemed 
to reassure him a litile—or to frighten 
him less. He swallowed. Tears were not 
far away as he spoke: 

“Gran, what’s the matter? What are 
they all looking at me like that for?” 

As if the sound of his voice had released 
a spell the middle-aged woman came back 
to life. She reached for a hay fork which 
leaned against the shack wall. Raising 
its points towards the boy she walked 
slowly in between him and the gate. In 
a hard voice she said: 

“Go on. Get in the shed.” 

“But, Ma—” the boy began. 

“Don’t you dare call me that now,” 
she told him. 

In the tense lines of her face the boy 
could see something that was almost ha- 
tred. His own face screwed up, and he 
began to cry. 

“Go on,” she repeated harshly. “Get 
in there!” 

The boy backed away, a picture of 
bewildered misery. Then, suddenly, he 
turned and ran into the shed. She shut 
the door on him, and fastened it with 
a peg. She looked round at the rest as 
though defying them to speak. The young 
man withdrew silently into the gloom of 
the stable. The two young women crept 
away taking the little girl with them. The 
woman and the old man were left alone. 

Neither of them spoke. The old man 
stood motionless, regarding the box where 
it stood on its wheels, The woman sud- 
denly put her hands up to her face, ‘She 
made little moaning noises as she swayed, 
and the tears came trickling out between 
her fingers. The old man turned. His face 
was devoid of all expression. Presently 
she recovered herself a little. 

“I never would have believed it. My 
own little David!” she said. 

“If you’d not screamed, nobody need 
have known,” said the old man. 

His words took some seconds to sink 
in. When they did, her expression harden- 
ed again. 

“Did you show him how?” she asked, 
suspiciously. 

He shook his head. 
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“Pm old, but I’m not crazy,” he told 
her. “And I’m fond of Davie,” he added. 

“You're wicked, though. That was a 
wicked thing you just said.” 

“It was true.” 

“Tm a god-fearing woman. VII not have 
evil in my house, whatever shape it comes 
in. And when I see it, I know my duty.” 

The old man drew breath for a reply, 
but checked it. He shook his head. He 
turned, and went back to his stool, look- 
ing, somehow, older than before. 


HERE was a tap on the door. A 

whispered “Sh!” For a moment Da- 
vie saw a square of night sky with a 
dark shape against it. Then the door clos- 
ed again. 

“You had your supper, Davie?” a voice 
asked. 

“No, Gran, Nobody’s been in.” 

The old man grunted. “Thought not. 
Scared of you, all of ‘em. Here, take 
this. Cold chicken, it is.” 

Davie’s hand sought and found the 
other held out to him. He gnawed on 
a leg while the old man moved around 
the dark searching for somewhere to sit. 
He found it, and let himself down with 
a sigh. 

“This is a bad business, Davie, boy. 
They've sent for the priest. He'll be along 
tomorrow.” 

“But I don’t understand, Gran. Why 
do they all act like I’ve done something 
wrong?” 

“Oh, Davie!” 
reproachfully. 

“Honest, { don’t know, Gran.” 

“Come now, Davie. Every Sunday. you 
go to church, and every time you go, 
you pray. What do you pray?” 

The boy gabbled a prayer. After a few 
moments the old man stopped him. 

“There,” he said. “That last bit.” 

“ ‘Preserve us from the Wheel’?” Davie 
repeated, wonderingly “What is the Wheel, 
Gran? It must be something terrible bad, 
1 know, ’cos when I ask them they just 
say it’s wicked, and not to talk of it. 
But they don’t say what it is.” 

The old man paused before he replied, 
then he said: 

“That box you got out there. Who 
told you to fix it that way?” 

“Why, nobody, Gran. I just reckoned 
itd move easier that way. It does, too.” 

“Listen, Davie. Those things you put 


said his grandfather, 


on the side of it—they’re Wheels.” 

It was sometime before the boy’s voice 
came back out of the darkness. When 
it did, it sounded bewildered. 

“What, those round bits of wood? But 
they can’t be, Gran. That’s all they are, 
just round bits of wood. But the 
Wheel—that’s something awful, terrible, 
something everybody’s holy scared of.” 

“All the same, that’s what they are.” 
The old man ruminated awhile. “VU tell 
you what's going to happen tomorrow, 
Davie. In the morning the priest will come 
here and see your box. It'll still be there 
because nobody dares touch it. Hell 
sprinkle some water on it and say a prayer 
just to make it safe to handle. Then they'll 
take it into the field and make a fire 
under it, and they'll stand round singing 
hymns while it burns. 

“Then theyll come back, and take you 
down to the village, and ask you questions. 
They'll ask you what the Devil looked 
like when he came to you, and what 
he offered to give you if you'd use the 
Wheel.” 

“But there wasn’t any Devil, Gran.” 

“That don’t matter. If they think there 
was, then sooner or later you'll be telling 
them there was, and just how he looked 
when you saw him. They got ways.... 
Now what you got to do is act innocent. 
You got to say you found that box just 
the way it is now. You didn’t know what 
it was, but you just brought it along 
on account of it would make good fire- 
wood. That's your story, and you gotta 
stick to it, If you stick to it, no matter 
what they do, maybe you'll get through 
okay.” 

“But, Gran, what is there that’s so 
bad about the Wheel? I just can’t under- 
stand.” 

The old man paused more lengthily 
than before.... 


“W ELL, it’s a long story, Davie— 
and it all began a long long while 
ago. Seems like in those days everybody 
was happy and good and such-like. Then 


.one day the Devil came along and met a 


man and told him that he could give 
him something to make him as strong 
as a hundred men, and make him run 
faster than the wind, and fly higher than 
the birds. Well, the man said that’d be 
mighty fine, and what did the Devil want 
for it? And the Devil said he didn’t want 
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a thing—not just then. And so he gave 
the man the Wheel. 

“By and by, after the man had played 
around ‘with the Wheel awhile he found 
out a whole lot of things about it; how 
it would make other Wheels, and still 
more Wheels, and do all the things the 
Devil had said, with a whole heap more.” 

“What itd fly, and everything?” said 
the boy. 

“Sure. It did all those things. And it 
began to kill people, too—one way and 
another. Folks put more and more Wheels 
together the way the Devil told them, 
and they found they could do a whole 
lot bigger things, and kill more people, 
too. And they couldn’t stop using the 
Wheel now on account of they would 
have starved if they had. 

“Well, that was just what the Devil 
wanted. He’d got ’em cinched, you see. 
Pretty near everything in the world was 
depending on Wheels, and things got 
worse and worse, and the old Devil just 
lay back and laughed to see what his 
Wheel was doing. Then things got terrible 
bad. I don’t know quite the way it hap- 
pened, but things got so terribly worse 
there wasn’t scarcely anybody left alive, 
only just a few, like it had been after 
the Flood. And they were nearly finished.” 

“And all that was on account of the 
‘ Wheel?” 

“Uh-huh. Leastways, it couldn’t have 
happened without it. Still, someways they 
made out. They built shacks and planted 
corn, and by and by the Devil met a 
man, and started talking about his Wheel 
again. Now this man was very old and 
very wise and very god-fearing, so he 
said to the Devil: ‘No. You go right 
back to Hell,’ and then he went all around 
warning everybody about the Devil and 
his Wheel, and got ’em all plumb scared. 

“But the old Devil don’t give up that 
easy. He’s mighty tricky, too. There’s 
times when a man gets an idea that turns 
out to be pretty nearly a Wheel, maybe 
like rollers, or screws, or something, but 
itll just pass so long as it ain’t fixed 
in the middle. Yes, he keeps along trying, 
and now and then he does tempt a man 
into making a Wheel. Then the priest 
comes and they burn the Wheel. And 
they take the man away, and to stop 
him making any more Wheels, and to 
discourage any other folk, they burn him, 


“They b-burn him?” stammered the 
boy. 
“That's what they do. So you see why 
you got to say you found it, and stick 
to that.” 

“Maybe if I promised never to—” 

“That wouldn’t be no good, Davie. 
They’re all scared of the Wheel, and when 
men are scared they get angry and cruel. 
No, you gotta keep to it.” 

The boy thought for some moments, 
then he said: “What about Ma? She'll 
know. I had that box off her yesterday. 
Does it matter?” 

The old man grunted. He said, heavily: 

“Yes, it does matter. Women do a 
lot of pretending to-be scared, but once 
they do scare, they scare more horribly 
then men. And your Ma’s dead scared.” 


HERE was a long silence in the 

darkness of the shed. When the old 
man spoke again, it was in a calm, quiet 
voice: 

“Listen, Davie, lad. I’m going to tell 
you something. And you're going to keep 
it to yourself, not tell a soul till maybe 
you’re an old man like me?” 

“Sure, Gran, if you say.” 

“Tt tellin? you because you found out 
about the Wheel for yourself. There'll al- 
ways be boys like you who do. There’ve 
got to be. You cant kill an idea the 
way they try to. You can keep it down 
awhile, but sooner or later it'll come out. 
Now what you’ve got to understand is 
that the Wheel’s not evil. Never mind 
what the scared men all tell you. No 
discovery is good or evil until men make 
it that way. Think about that, Davie, 
boy. One day they'll start to use the 
Wheel again. I hoped it would be in 
my time, but—well, maybe it'll be in 
yours. When it does come, don’t you be 
one of the scared ones; be one of the 
ones that’s going to show ’em how to 
use it better than they did last time. It’s 
not the Wheel—it’s fear that’s evil, Davie. 
Remember that.” 

He stirred in the darkness. His feet 
clumped on the hard earth floor. 

“Reckon it’s time I was getting along. 
Where are you, boy?” 

His groping hand found Davie's 
shoulder, and then rested a moment on 
his head. 


“God bless you, Davie. And don’t 
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LAST LAUGH 


By Robert Bloch 





Angus Breen didn't laugh much— 
but the man he tried to kill had a great sense of humor 


NGUS BREEN. controller of the 
Cosmic Research Division of In- 
terplanetary Colonies, Incorporated, 


laughed pleasantly as he brushed his hair. 
Why shouldn’t he laugh? He was preparing 
to sit down to a hearty breakfast. But 
that wasn’t all. Today was the last possible 
day in the time limit set that Martin 
Vail could return from Hystero to prevent 
Breen’s legal acquisition of his properties, 
insurance, and inventions. 

Of course, Breen had promptly taken 


over things after Vail’s departure. 
Everything belonging to his brilliant subor- 
dinate was now in Breen’s control. But 
today made possession absolutely legal 
So Angus could well afford to smirk at 
his fat-faced reflection in the mirror and 
laugh out loud. 

Suddenly the laugh choked in his throat, 
the smirk froze on his features. In his 
ears there sounded an ear-splitting crash 
outside his window, a crash that jarred 
and shook every beam in his ornate 
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penthouse residence. A stratosphere liner 
or a small space ship had landed in his 
backyard. : 
Offhand, this statement would seem sil- 
ly. Not to Controller Angus Breen. The 


pudgy little controller’s back yard was- 


a mile-square area atop. the gigantic Cos- 
mic Research Plant, and the experimental 
space vessels returning from the explora- 
tion of other planets came to rest there 
regularly. But they didn’t come down with 
a crash—and they didn’t appear 
unscheduled! 

Angus Breen scowled and put down 
his hairbrush. If some drunken intruder 
had landed by mistake on the scientific 
sanctuary of his roof—well, the interloper 
was slated to lose his license, that was 
all. The controller’s pudgy face creased 
unpleasantly as he strode toward the glass 
wall that was his window. He stared out 
at the crumpled hulk lying on the sodded 
roof yards away from the nearest landing 
cradle. 

“Well, PI—PFIL be eternally damned!” 
exclaimed Mr. Breen, his fat features whi- 
tening. 

A pretty accurate prediction, at, that. 
For Controller Breen was an excellent 
candidate for damnation, although nobody 
on Earth knew that. But right now he 
was a better candidate for stark amaze- 
ment. He was looking at something he 
had never expected to see again. 

Martin Vail’s space ship! Vail—the 
scientific explorer he had sent to certain 
death. Vail, who had been commissioned 
to land on Hystero! 


YSTERO—aptly named, because it 

had appeared out of nowhere to 
disrupt the Pleiades, whirling in a gaseous 
orbit that betokened its arrival as a 
strange, cosmic intruder in the galaxy. 

Breen had sent Vail to explore Hystero, 
knowing that he would die. The planet 
had never been observed, let alone studied. 
Its surface conditions were unknown. It 
appeared in imminent danger of exploding, 
this run-away planet from another system 
passing by the Solar family like a ship 
steaming past an island. 

So Breen had sent Vail there “for the 
sake of Science.” And after sending him, 
went home and appropriated Vail’s pro- 
perties. He knew that Vail would never 
come back. 

Yet here he was. 


Here was the ship, a long silver splinter 
resting on the roof. A dagger thrown from 
the sky. A dented dagger—for the sides 
of the vessel were scarred and pitted by 
the meteoric stones of space. The entire 
surface appeared to be crusted with a 
congealed, silvery fuzz, attesting to the 
heat and friction of the voyage. 

Controller Angus Breen didn’t take a 
second look. He buzzed the Observation 
Tower to signal that he knew of the 
vessel’s arrival, and barked a brief 
message. “Don’t send a crew up. I'll take 
over myself.” 

No one else must witness this meeting 
between himself and Vail. Vail had 
returned, and if he should suspect now 
why he had been sent— 

Breen buckled on his drug-gun, felt - 
for the clip of opium needles with which 
it was loaded. He might face violence. 

“Well, let's get it over with,” the fat 
Controller muttered, as he strode out on 
the roof. 

Wind fluttering his white jacket, he 
waddled up to the ship’s side. The port 
was sealed. There was a lever on the 
side, but Breen, impatient as he was, 
didn’t pull it at once. He knew the heat 
generated by the friction of speed through 
space; could feel it radiating yet from 
the ship’s silver sides. Pulling out his 
gloves, he let his asbestos-clad fingers 
release the catch and throw out the metal 
ladder leading up to the port. He climbed, 
pulling out his master-key—for ordinarily 
the ports of a spaceship can be opened 
only-from the inside. Safety measure. 

Only men like Controller Breen had 
master keys. Only men like Controller 
Breen could send others to their death 
in space ships..... 

But Angus Breen didn’t want to think 
about that. He had supposed Vail dead, 
and now he had come back, alive. 
Sometimes plans go wrong. 

“Get it over with,” he muttered again, 
clutching his drug-gun. Then he pulled 
the airlock door open and hauled his 
heavy body up until he could step inside. 

A breath of synthetic air smote him 
as his feet touched the floor of the ship’s 
interior. It was dark. He snapped on the 
lights. 

The long narrow cabin was immaculate. 
No signs of scarring, no inner damage. 
No signs of life, either. At one end of 
the little chamber was the great silver 
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control-board. Before it was the piloting 
chair. But where was Vail? 

The cot was empty, the bunks unte- 
nanted. Had the ship returned alone? Why 
wasn’t Vail at the door to greet him? 
After a month's confinement in these steel 
prisons poised in space, men usually were 
clamoring for release. Breen had seen 
them babbling with ecstasy as they fought 
their way out to solid earth. 

But no Vail. Only the empty chamber, 
the chair, ànd the control-board. 

Angus Breen's eyes cut through the 
glare. And then he saw the back of Vail’s 
head, over the top of the piloting chair 
that faced the controls. 

“Vail!” he barked. 

The head didn’t move. 

Was he unconscious? Was he—this 
would be almost too much to hope for— 
dead? 

Breen didn’t know. “Vail!” he called 
again. 

And then something rustled in the sha- 
dows of a wall shelf. Angus Breen nearly 
jumped out of his skin—no mean feat, 
considering his weight. 

Then he relaxed. Vail, sentimentalist, 
had taken his cat, Comet, on the voyage. 
Comet jumped down from the shelf and 
Breen saw horror. 

The cat, the gray cat, walking on minc- 
ing feet across the floor, had no head! 

It was a headless feline that blundered 
over the surface of the cabin, and in 
a ghastly moment arched its back and 
rubbed its living fur against Controller 
Breen’s leg. 

Breen shuddered terribly, forced himself 
to look down at the apparition. He saw 
where the neck ended in a little silver 
cap, like the cover of a tin can. One 
or two wire ends stuck up from the in- 
terior of the silver cap. But the beast 
was headless. Headless—yet alive! 

It was to escape this monstrosity that 
Breen moved toward the controls. He 
wasn’t thinking so vividly of Vail, and 
he almost unconsciously put out his hand 
to pat Vail on the shoulder over the 
back of the piloting chair. 

His groping hand encountered—nothing. 

He felt again, eyes still on that headless 

ə» horror of a cat. Again his hands met 
empty air. Vail’s head did not turn. 

And Angus Breen, choking with startled 
fear, moved around until he faced the 


front of the piloting chair. 

Faced—the bodiless head of Vail! 

Clamped with steel sutures against the 
top of the chair, fastened with a system 
of cords and wires leading from the 
severed neck, throat studded with glass and 
rubber tubing, the head of Marian Vail 
stared up at Angus Breen with a glassy 
smile. 

Controller Breen stared back, stared 
into open eyes, open mouth. Stared, and 
stared, and stared— 


cc OW are you, Breen?” 

No. That couldn't be. The lips 
moving, and the metallic voice that wasn't 
Vail's, coming from Vail’s throat. 

“What's the matter, Breen? Surprised?” 

“Y—yes—” whispered Breen. 

“Never thought youd see my face 
again, eh? Well, that’s just about all you 
are secing, at that.” 

“Vail—don’t joke about this.” 

“Joke? That’s what it is, isn’t it? A 
joke.” The face smiled. 

Breen stared into the smiling visage 
with sick dread in his heart. Vail’s ex- 
pression had changed. No, his hair hadn’t 
turned white overnight, and there was no 
network of wrinkles etched in agony. The 
change was the agony in the eyes, and 
yet they were laughing. The fat man 
shivered. 

He saw where the silver wires entered 
the neck like shining strands of veins 
and arteries; saw that they extended down 
into the seat of the piloting chair, which 
appeared to have been scooped out and 
then re-covered after the wires had been 
run through them. 

The eyes of the head suspended in 
space stared into his, following his glance. 

“Clever, isn’t it? Looks crude—like the 
early Russian experiments we used to 
read about in school. They used a saline 
solution for dogs’ heads, or something 
of the sort, didn’t they? This is much 
better.” 

Angus Breen didn’t look as though he 
thought this was much better. He could 
only gaze in fear at the decapitation that 
spoke. 

It wasn’t Vail’s voice. What does speech 
sound like without lungs? It was a metallic 
burr. That silver tubing in the throat might 
account for it. 


The nostrils didn’t move. No breathing. 
Chemical life. Bloodstream fed through 
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wires and tubing. A self-sustaining solu- 
tion. 

Fragments of chemical biology filtered 
through Breen’s brain. Just fragments, 
filtering through the greater bulk of the 
pure horror which held it. “Vail—what 
happened? Why—this?” 

Vail laughed. The head on the clamps 
atop the chair shuddered. “Sorry, but it 
hurts to laugh. I forget that sometimes; 
you understand?” 

Breen nodded. Understand—how could 
he understand? He wanted to run; wanted 
to tear his eyes away from that living 
head and flee. He had made that head 
what it was by sending Vail on that 
perilous mission. Vail’s eyes showed he 
knew that. And while the head couldn’t 
harm him, Angus Breen was still afraid. 

“Go on,” said Controller Angus Breen, 
hoarsely. “Go on.” 

“I followed your orders, and the tem- 
porary charting,’ droned the metallic 
voice. “The voyage itself doesn’t matter. 
Oh, I know you're interested. I thought 
it was important myself at the time. Took 
it all down in the chart-book. So if you 
want details, look there. 

“But they’re not important to me any 
more. And ĮI doubt if they'll be important 
to you, after you hear the rest of my 
story. Who wants to read a roadmap that 
leads to Hell?” 

That metallic whinny could only be 
laughter, Breen knew. It sickened him. 

“I have something else to tell you, 
Breen. About Hystero itself. 1 landed, 
you know. The surface is solid enough, 
and after a preliminary observation I saw 
that oxygen masks wouldn’t be necessary. 
That’s how Comet happened to leave the 
ship and come along with me.” 


AIL’s eyes indicated the cat. Breen 

glanced down, saw the headless 
creature with the tin-can over an empty 
throat. A feeling of being in a nightmare 
came over him. Vail was buzzing on. 

“PH condense it. Hurts to talk, and 
nothing’s important except my message. 
Hystero is inhabited. By men, if you 
choose to call them that.” 

Breen got excited. “Men? Why, there’s 
never been another body discovered that 
has men on it! Vail—do you realize what 
this discovery may mean?” 

“Yes,” said the head. “But you don’t. 
Not yet. There are some men one doesn’t 


‘ 


bother too much. Nor study. 1 didn’t think 
so at first. I thought I’d blundered into 
a higher race. They had cities, you know, 
and a civilization. They wore clothes, and 
talked, and communicated in other ways. 

“That’s how they understood me, 
Breen. Telepathic communication. Their 
speech is too difficult to learn. Other 
habits are difficult to understand, 
too—but it isn’t important to talk about 
them.” . 

“What do you mean, it isn’t impor- 
tant?” Angus Breen exploded. Already 
avarice was overcoming his initial fear. 
Why, publicization of this discovery would 
make him famous! “Why, everything 
about this new planet and race is impor- 
tant.’ 

“No,” said the head of Vail. “Only 
one thing is important. What they did 
to me.” The drone in the voice deepened. 
So did the dreadful intensity of Vail’s 
stare. It held Breen’s eyes riveted. 

“You see what they did to me,” Vail 
said. “Do you know why?” 

“No.” 

“For a joke.” 

“Joke?” : 

“Yes. Now do you understand? These 
are men, but men far in advance, mentally, 
of earthly beings. Minds above so much 
that interests us and our lesser in- 
telligences. For ezample, on Hystero there 
is no music, no art. Those beings read 
no books. Their minds are beyond that; 
they find no stimulation in the synthetic. 

“They are no longer interested in what 
we call “civilization.” They don't want to 
build higher buildings any more, or bigger 
factories, or make more “money.” They 
are guite above those gualities we call 
‘patriotism’ or ‘idealism’ or even 
‘love’-—though they understand such men- 
tal attitudes perfectly.” 

“What do they find interest in?” Breen 
asked. 

“Jokes.” 

“Jokes?” Breen echoed weakly. 

“Yes. And since there is cruelty in 
humor, and a certain reality, they are 
cruel. As the ancient Roman emperors 
who had everything became cruel in their 
humor. Like Caligula. They have a sense 
of irony. s 

“E found that out. Here was J, a 
stranger from another world. Did they 
fear me? No—for they were too clever 
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YER OVY BASS 


By Miriam Allen de Ford 


She had to be insane—to want a child of her own when she 
knew there was no room for it on the overpopulated earth 


TOP being so jittery,’ Kathrin ad- 

monished herself sternly. “The only 
way you're going to see this thing through 
is by keeping your head.” 

Nevertheless, her hands shook a little 
as she parked by one of the rows of 
meters on the roof, and her knees trembled 
as she stepped out of the copter. 

. if she had only let Jon into this first 
~ it wouldn’t have been so bad. Together, 
somehow, they might have worked it out. 


She hadn’t been sure enough of him: 
that was the inescapable fact. And now 
she had involved and imperiled him as 
well as herself. It was up to her. It had 
been so overwhelming an impulse that 
it had swept her away. She didn’t see 
the glimmering of a solution, but one 
would have to be found, and quickly; 
and she was the one who was going to 
have to find it. 

As she dropped down the shaft Kathrin 
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tried to remember if she had ever known 
an unregistered child. “There was Bill 
North—people used to say he must have 
been unregistered; but that was probably 
just slander, because he was so odd. Come 


to think of it, his forehead was unmarked, - 


and once she had seen him vote, so it 
was just libel and he must have been 
a full citizen. The colonies, of course 
had plenty of them—they didn’t need an 
optinum population Jaw yet, and 
everybody there was as good as everybody 
else. They said the mayor of Venusberg 
was an unregistered. 

Kathrin shivered. She didn’t want to 
leave the earth forever, to be a permanent 
exile—though she would, if she had to. 
All her friends, her associations, were here 
or earth; in all her twenty-six years she 
had made only two vacation tours to the 
Moon and one to Mars, and she hadn't 
the least desire to become a permanent 
resident of either of them. Where, in the 
provincial life of the colonies, would there 
be a market for Kathrin Clayborn’s 
sophisticated plasto-ceramics, which were 
earning banked credits and a solid reputa- 
tion for her here? y 

And Jon. The colonies wanted hydro- 
ponic farmers and sub-atomic engineers 
and prefabrication builders; they had no 
need for a specialist in fourteen-tone 
music. But if Jon wouldn’t go, there was 
no reason to live at all. 

The carrier stopped at the 141st floor 
and Kathrin opened the door to the lobby 
of the suite of offices. Baby-faced Lane 
sat facing her at the visiboard. She smiled 
good morning. Lane was one of the fancier 
touches of Amalgamated Art Enterprises; 
an ordinary business office would have 
had a robot visicom operator. 

“CCD’s been calling you, Clayborn,” 
Lane said brightly. 

“Put them on for me.” 

This was it: she. would have to think 
fast. She entered the studio that was more 
like a laboratory—fitted in light blue and 
silver, she always noted amusedly, because 
Amalgamated Art Enterprises never miss- 
ed a bet and Kathrin Clayborn was a 
silver blonde—and almost ees the 
visiscreen flashed. 

“This is Central Contraception Depart- 
ment, Clayborn,” said the robot voice. 
“Our records show that you missed your 
contraceptone injection which was due on 
February 28th.” 


Good old government procrastination! 
It was now April 28th by the new thirteen- 
month-plus-Year-Day calendar. Kathrin 
had been banking on that. 

Alternative excuses flashed through her 
mind with the speed of neutrons. “I should’ 
have notified you,” she apologized: 
smoothly. “I’m applying to the Selection : 
Board.” 

“You are not supposed to do that 
without giving us six months’ notice,” said 
the robot voice severely. “The matter will 
be investigated and we shall report back.” 

Now she really had to work fast. “Get 
me the Selection Board,” she told Lane. 

As she asked to have the application 
forms sent to her, she was calculating 
swiftly. They would have to be returned 
before CCD got around to verifying. But 
the Board would take at Jeast three 
months, she. was sure, before making its 
examination. Then she would be in trouble 
for fair. But at least she would have- 
a breathing-space in which to plan what 
to do next. 

Kathrin started work on the day’s or- 
ders, but it was hard to keep her thoughts 
away from her problem. It was futile 
now to wish that she could have been 
telling the truth to CCD. Never in her 
life had she thought of applying to the 
Selection Board in all sincerity. She didn’t 
want motherhood as a career, to spend 
all her fertile years incubating and bearing 
children at ordered, stated intervals. And 
she didn’t want babies by artificial inse- 
mination, either, carefully chosen in 
somebody's laboratory -and guaranteed to 
be the best eugenic combination.. She 
wanted Jon’s baby. 


HAT. was how it had started. Like 

everybody else, Kathrin had had 
plenty of temporary affairs. But this was 
permanent, the real thing, what they used 
to call marriage, a thousand years ago; 
Jon and she both felt that. The yearning, 
the excitement, perhaps even the vast ten- 
derness, they could get and had got, both 
of them, from others; but not this feeling 
of belonging, of being necessary to each 
other, of being safe together against the 
world. 

But now they weren't safe, and it was 
she herself who had jeopardized their 
safety. Musing, as her hands deftly shaped 
a plastic abstract, Kathrin reflected that 
she must be feeling as it had been normal 
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for a woman to feel in—oh, say, the 
twenticth century. She wanted the old 
primitive uait, man and woman and child. 
And not a child to be taken away as 
soon as the pediatricians and psychologists 
ruled it ready for mass rearing, but a 
child to be reared with its parents, know- 
ing them, loving them and being loved 
by them. In other words, what they used 
to call a family. 

Kathrin blushed as if she had said an 
obscene word aloud, but she might as 
weil be honest with herself. By some quirk 
of heredity, she was a throwback, an 
atavistic reversion, a freak. 

And yet, in spite of everything—in the 
face of loss of citizenship, imprisonment, 
death itselfi—she had obeyed that atavistic 
impulse, And now she faced the pro- 
bability of losing the child even if she 
contrived to bear it. Even worse, she might 
lose Jon as well. 

As if she had called to him, the door 
opened and Jon stood there. 

“Jon! What in the galaxy are you doing 
here?” Instinctively she darted a glance 
at the door, at the visiscreen. 

He laughed and stretched out his arms. 

“My shy girl! I have permission to 
call on you, my love, I’m running over 
to Capetown this afternoon, and [| find 
VU have to stay and look over Bloemer’s 
stuff, so I can’t get back till tomorrow.” 

As always, Kathrin felt a brief twinge 
of envy of Jon’s mobility. In a sense 
he was a World Government employee, 
commissioned to find and evaluate the 
latest compositions in fourteen-tone scale 
music, and was likely at any moment 
to hop to Australia or Greenland. Kathrin, 
tied all her working life to office hours, 
and knowing few persons except Jon who 
weren’t, often wondered what it would 
be like to be free to go here and there 
at will. Instead, she might find out soon 
what it would be like to be confined 
in a rehabilitation camp! 

“Why didn’t you just visicom to tell 
me you'd be gone for the night?” 

“Because I couldn't kiss you goodby 
by visicom. Like this.” He demonstrated 
thoroughly. “Great Sun, Kathrin, don’t 
be such a roboty little mouse! Anybody’d 
think you’d broken a law, the way you 
tremble at every tiny breach of govern- 
ment regulations.” 

“Jon—” She said suddenly. If he only 
knew. No, this wasn’t the time or the 


place, She would have a night alone now, ` 
to think how she could tell him. 

“What?” 

“Nothing, darling. Did you check to 
see if your overnight things were in the 
plane?” 

“I did. Good-by, dearest. PIL be there 
when you get home tomorrow.” 

“Good-by, Jon. I hope you find 
Bloemer’s wonderful.” 

He waved and was gone. Kathrin was 
alone with her problem again. 


HAT did one do when one had 
a problem too hard for one’s own 
solution? Go to the Counselor, of course. 

But would the Counselor help when 
a question of—almost of treason was in- 
volved? What was even more important, 
was the Counselor really safe? There was 
supposed to be only one copy made of 
the microfilm record, which the consultant 
took away with him. But suppose, un- 
known to ordinary citizens, a secret 
duplicate was made which went to the 
consultant's dossier in World Government 
files? 

Kathrin had been to the Counselor 
twice before, once to have her talent 
evaluated, to see if it was worth while 
for her to take the intensive art training, 
once at the time she had first met Jon, 
when she had had a tempting offer of 
a position in Turkey to balance against 
the growing realization that Jon, whose 
work was based in America, was going 
to be one of the most important factors: 
of her existence. Both times she had 
received sound advice and was glad to 
have followed it, and neither time had 
she heard any echo from the consultation. 
But this would be different. 

Back in the suburban apartment, a 
hundred miles from the city, Kathrin set 
herself to serious meditation. For the first 
time in her life she really thought about 
unregistered children. 

They were something people didn’t talk 
about; something the poor creatures 
themselves couldn’t hide, and that decent 
people pretended to ignore. How did they 
happen? Contraceptone never failed; either 
the mother must have let her injection 
date go by through pure stupid 
carelessness, or she had deliberately skip- 
ped it as Kathrin had done herself, But 
that meant that other women must be 
throwbacks too. She had a sudden vision 
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of a vast, secret society of women whose 
atavistic emotions had impelled them into 
this dangerous adventure. 

What about the fathers of the 
unregistered, she wondered. Men, of 
course, did not have to undergo con- 
traceptone injections; any man might be 
chosen at any time by the Selection Board, 
and she had never heard of one who 
had refused his common civic duty. But 
had some of the fathers of unregistered 
children known and approved beforehand, 
hoping too for the impossible—were there 
male throwbacks as well as female? Or 
if they hadn’t known, what a shock and 
grief when they learned about it, if they 
loved the women concerned! For 
inevitably as soon as the fact became 
unhidable, the woman was taken into 
custody, and as soon as the baby was 
old enough to be taken away from her 
and reared in a Pediatricum—with that 
dreadful red circle tattooed on its 
forehead, to make it recognizable for 
life—the mother was either sent to a 
rehabilitation camp or euthanized. The 
government could take no chances on 
upsetting the balance of nature by an 
epidemic of unregistered births. 

Suddenly Kathrin remembered a tragedy 
of several years before—a couple she had 
known slightly, who were found dead in 
their apartment. The man had ray-gunned 
the woman and then himself, and nobody 
ever discovered why. Was that the reason? 
Had the woman confessed, and had this 
been his heartbroken way out? Kathrin 
thought of Jon, and shivered. What a 
fool she had been; what an impulsive 
fool. But she realized why she had not 
tried first to secure Jon’s co-operation. 
The impulse had been too overwhelming. 
She could not risk his probable recoil 
and refusal. 

Now it was too late. 

No  sleep-inducer vibrations did any 
good to Kathrin that night. But despera- 
tion brings its own calm. 


ER VOICE was quite steady the 
next morning as she asked the 
Counseling Office for a special appoint- 
ment, Fifty credit-units extra for not wait- 
ing her turn, but what did that matter? 
The robot clerk in the waiting-room 
checked her number, then let her into 
the little room where the towering 
Counselor took up all of one wall. She 
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shut the inward-locking door, peered 
through the one-way glass to watch the 
robot go back to its desk, and lay down 
on the Jong couch. š 

The Counselor lighted up immediately. 
The mechanical voice repeated her num- 
ber, indicating that her dossier was before . 
it for reference, and recited the opening 
formula: “This is a confidential consulta- 
tion lasting one hour. What is your prob- 
lem?” The microfilm began to pour out 
from the slot into the plastic container 
in which she would carry it away af- 
terwards. 

It was hard to begin. For a moment 
Kathrin had the embarrassing feeling that 
the Counselor was a human being, like 
the human psychoanalysts in ancient times 
she had read about. The voice had to 
_reiterate: “What is your problem, please?” 

Again, she felt with a sinking heart, 
she had been too precipitate. Most cer- 
tainly she should have waited for Jon 
to come home; she should have told him 
everything, have made sure of his co- 
operation, before she made an appoint- 
ment with the Counselor. But last night 
it had seemed such a wonderful inspira- 
tion. Now she must go on with it. 

“As my dossier shows, Counselor,” she 
began hesitantly, “I am by profession a 
maker of plasto-ceramics. Most of these 
have been designed for use as interior 
decoration or as house furnishings. But 
Į have also made some advances in the 
use of plasto-ceramics as pure sculpture. 
I have twice won the World Prize for 
rhythmic three-dimensional art.” 

“All this is on record,” said the 
Counselor, in what would have been an 
impatient tone if a machine could display 
emotion. 

“Just so. My dossier also shows that 
for two years now ĮI have been in unit- 
relation with Jon Grover, who is conceded 
to be the foremost authority on fourteen- 
tone scale music. Naturally we have talked 
much together about our separate arts. 

“And now—” Kathrin took a deep 
breath and prepared for the plunge—“we 
are on the verge of something altogether 
new in cultural history—a synthesis of 
the two aspects of rhythmic force.” 

“The Counselor is not competent to 
give technical advice.” 

“That is not my—not our problem. 
It is that such a project requires much 
time and complete attention. It has be- 
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come apparent that we shall not be able 
to bring it to fruition while both of us 
are actively engaged in our usual work.” 

“How much time would be reguired?” 

“That is difficult to say. No one could 
even promise success in such an experi- 
ment; we might find in the end that it 
could not be accomplished at all. All 
I can say is that we feel we are on 
the right track, and that if we could 
have—oh, say a year, under suitable con- 
ditions and with the opportunity to devote 
ourselves exclusively to the task, without 
demands or interruptions of any sort, we 
should at least be able to demonstrate 
whether or not such a synthesis could 
be brought about.” 

“One can see the magnitude of such 
a discovery. It would be as important 
as was the color-touch synthesis of Stjern 
and Harasuki. You would both be willing 
to undergo a year of unmitigated isolation 
and distasteful privacy to conduct your 
experiment?” 


ATHRIN’S heart beat fast. She sti- 
fled the joyful relief that rose in 
her. Throwback she might be, but she 
had been reared in this era; she knew 
very well its compulsive gregariousness, 
its horror of being alone even in couples. 

“Tf that were the only condition,” she 
said carefully, “our devotion to the pro- 
gress of civilization is great enough to 
make us willing to endure even that.” 

“It might be possible,” the Counselor 
said, “for you both to secure a year’s 
leave of absence and for arrangements 
to be made for you to spend it in Patago- 
nia.” 

“We would have to live in reasonable 
comfort, with facilities for our work,” 
Kathrin interposed quickly. 

“Your knowledge of geography is defi- 
cient,” retorted the Counselor. “Patagonia, 
it is true, has been for some four hundred 
years preserved as an example of natural 
uninhabited terrain. But its climate has 
been adjusted to human requirements, and 
buildings have been erected for the use 
of visiting scientists from earth and the 
other planets. There is even a resident 
curator, who is a Martian, naturally, since 
Martians do not mind loneliness as human 
beings do. You could have one of those 
buildings, fully equipped for human 
habitation; your food and the materials 
and supplies you might need could be 
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teleported to you on order; and of course 


you would be in visicom communication 
with all World Government areas. 

“If you and Grover are willing to un- 
dertake this onerous task, and believe you 
could bear such isolation without physical 
or mental breakdown, application to the 
World Arts Department would probably 
be granted. The Counselor would add its 
own recommendation. 

“But be very sure, before you apply, 
first that there is at least a good chance 
of your succeeding in this project, and 


secondly that you feel confident of your; 


ability to endure the strain, Remember, 


not even the Martian curator nor the | 


occasional visitors would be permitted to 
associate with you, and your visicom 
would be strictly censored so that you 


could use it only for utilitarian purposes, 


not for social communication.” 

“T understand.” 

“Make your application, then. The 
reputation you both possess in your 
respective fields of art will eliminate the 
need of any extensive inquiry or examina- 
tion.” 

“There is one difficulty—” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the Counselor 
smoothly. “You mean your recent ap- 
plication to the Selection Board. It is 
the latest item in your dossier. Why did 
you do that?” 

“It is hard to explain, I know. It was 
the outcome of discouragement. 
Discouragement with the prospects of 
being able to devote myself to this 
synthesis experiment, I mean,” she added 
hastily. “Naturally I realize that to be 
chosen by the Selection Board is the 
highest social honor that could be given 
any citizen. So I thought, if I couldn't 
serve the World Government by advancing 
cultural progress, perhaps it would let 
me serve it by producing worthy off- 
spring.” 

“And then you changed your mind? 
That does not augur very well for your 
psychological stability.” 

“I did not change my mind. Actually, 
as you will notice, I have not even.really 
applied to the Board. All I have done 
is to ask them to send me the blanks. 
That does not commit me unless I send 


them in. What I wanted was to be provid- ` 


ed with an alternative, if you could give 


me no hope of an opportunity to ac- 


complish this other project.” 
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_ “Citizen, you ‘are a little too free with 
your individualistic schemes and actions. 
The government is willing to make allo- 


wances for the aberrancies of people with. 


artistic talents, but you are in danger 
of carrying it too far. However, in view 
of the real importance of the project you 
have in mind, the government will prob- 
ably let this too be adjusted. Your ap- 
plication to the Selection Board might 
be withdrawn without prejudice. 

“But in your dossier there appears 
another serious discrepancy. You are two 
months overdue for your contraceptone 
injection.” 

“Yes, I—I let it go when 1 first thought 
of applying to the Board.” 

“Now that, citizen, is what is meant 
by carrying your individualistic tendencies 
too far. You must know the danger you 
have run by failing to keep your injections 
up to date. Suppose in consequence you 
had become pregnant? Then, no matter 
what your potential value to the com- 
munity, it would have been necessary to 
treat you like any other lawbreaking 
woman who conceives an unregisted child. 

“In fact, irrespective of this other mat- 
ter of the synthesis experiment, it is im- 
perative that some penalty “be inflicted 
on you for this criminal carelessness. 

“The Counselor will strongly recom- 
mend that you and Grover be given a 
year’s leave in Patagonia, with full pay 
and maintenance, to make your experi- 
ment. But it will also recommend that, 
as a penalty for your disobedience to 
a fundamental law, you be debarred from 
the protection of contraceptone until after 
your return to civilization. You need a 
lesson in self-control, citizen. You will 
either exercise it during your leave, or 
you will take your chances on having 
an unregistered child, with all that that 
implies, And since, if that should happen. 
it would also obviously implicate your 
companion, he would incur the same con- 
sequences. 

“Do you still wish to go ahead?” 

“I still wish to go ahead,” Kathrin 
said quietly. 

She glanced at the ceiling, on which, 
as on every ceiling on earth, moving hands 
on a lighted dial told the time. Her hour 
was up. 

“Your consultation with the Counselor 
is at an end,” the voice intoned as the 
lights flicked off. Kathrin rose from the 


couch, picked up the microfilm container, 
and opened the door. The robot clerk 
checked her number as she passed its 
desk. 


ATHRIN CLAYBORN and Jon 

Grover sat hand in hand at the 
view window of their twentieth-story 
suburban apartment, watching the peaceful 
countryside, with the moon making silver 
lace of the shadows of leaves on the 
river bank below them. Behind them, in 
the rosy glow to which they had switched 
the wall-tubes, music like a muted echo 
played a soft uninterrupting accompani- 
ment to their voices. Kathrin had set the - 
stage with infinite care. This was the final, 
crucial moment. 

“Jon.” 

“Yes, darling?” 

“You love me very much, don’t you?” 

“More than I have ever loved anyone 
in my life.” 

“I have something to tell you. I have 
done something—perhaps you'll think it 
was dreadful. You may never forgive me.” 

He kissed her and laughed. 

Then she told him. 

There was a long silence.. Kathrin sat 
stiffly, trying to master the trembling that 
had seized her whole body. 

Through the long day many versions 
of Jon’s possible response had passed 
before her mind. Sometimes, in moments 
of optimism, he cried: “You too? I never 
dared to hope! Now we'll fight it out 
together, we two—we three—!” 

But in the version that came most often, 
a voice she did not recognize said bitterly: 
“You must be out of your mind. Had 
you no concern for your own work, or 
for mine? You have ruined them both, 
and us with them. This is 2952, not 
1952. 1 fell in love with a thirtieth-century 
woman, not with a freakish reversion to 


the days of our primitive barbarian 
ancestors!” 
EVER, in hber most fantastic 


guesses, had she been prepared for 
what he really did say. 

“I know already, dearest. I know all 
about it. I’ve just been waiting for you 
to tell me yourself.” 

“You know? How could you?” 

But of course. How had she been stupid 
enough to trust them, to believe that 
anything touching even the fringes of 


government could be really secret or con- 
fidential? Everything that had happened, 
everything she had said and done, had 
been taken down and put on file; and 
after her interview with the Counselor 
they had communicated with Jon imme- 
diately, before she could see him, wherever 
he had been, in South Africa or on his 
way home. 

She turned to him uncertainly. 

“Then what—” 

He took her in his arms. 

“It’s all right, darling,” he soothed her, 
his voice tender. “It was touch and go 
for a while; they gave me a real scare. 
They insisted you must be insane. You 
know what that would have meant.” He 
shuddered. “But I used every bit of 
influence I have. I got some pretty impor- 
tant psychologists on the job right away. 

“You're going to be perfectly safe; I 
have their absolute guarantee. Just a short 
stay in a mental hospital, and it will 
all be as if nothing had ever happened.” 

“But Jon—” Kathrin could scarcely 
find her voice. “You don’t understand. 
I’m pregnant now—J told you that! They 
couldn’t have known that.” 


“They guessed it, my dear,” he said 
dryly. “But don’t worry. That can be 
taken care of very easily; we’re in plenty 
of time.” zA 

She looked at him, incredulous horror 
in her eyes. 

“Jon—Jon—no! Our child!” 

“Don’t you understand, darling? You 
needn’t have the child. You never need 
have one.” 

She tried once more, desperately. 

“But I want it, Jon. That was my 
whole idea in getting the Counselor to 
back my plan—so that we could go to 
Patagonia together and then maybe escape 
on a space ship somehow and be together 
always—all three of us.” 

“Now, now, Kathrin! Don’t you realize, 
dear, that this is all part of your mental 
upset? Just stop worrying and leave things 
to me. I’ve taken care of everything. It 
will be all right.” 

He held her to him, gently and firmly, 
and signaled with his head. His face 
twisted with loving- concern, he handed 
her over—dazed, no longer protesting—to 
the two men in white uniforms who had 
been waiting in concealment. 





MY OLD VENUSIAN HOME 
(Continued from page 71) 


As the Venusian shuffled off with the 
body of Jefferson Davis Masters, it was 
Senator Beauregarde who broke the 
silence. 

“I think we'd better go back to the 
house,” he said. “I think that’s what 
this—what Rufus is waiting for.” It was 
the voice of a man who always knew 
how. the vote was going. He had looked 
at the flashing grins of the Venusian 
slaves and knew the returns were in. 


LL afternoon, the slaves toiled in 
the hot sun, carrying luggage back 
into the houses, singing the old folk-songs 
as they worked. It was Uncle Tom who 
came upon the huddled humans in the 
huge ballroom of the Masters mansion. 
“What’s de matter?” he asked, a wor- 
ried look on the dark saurian face. “Don’t 
act feared. Dat ain’t no way for quality 
_ folk to act.” He rubbed his black, scaly 
hands together. “Tse gonna take care ob 
yo’ all,” he said. “Us is gonna make 
fried chicken fo’ yo’—jus’ de way Marse 
Jeff always liked it—every single day. ... 


An’ right now, Pse gonna mix up a batch 
ob dem mint juleps fo’ de gemmun.” He 
hurried out. 

So they drank mint juleps, which turned 
sour in their mouths, but it was far better 
than facing the worried solicitude of the 
slaves. And they ate fried chicken, with 
dumplings, until “there wasn’t a one of 
them who didn’t groan with relief when 
Uncle Tom stopped bringing the heaping 
platters. After dinner, Uncle Tom hustled 
the men out to the verandah. 

“Now, ain't dat better?” he asked 
proudly. “If you’ all went back whar yo’ 
come from, de white-trash dere wouldn’t 
know how to take care of yo’, But, now, 
Pse gonna be right here, lookin’ after 
yo’—tforever. Yassuh.” 

He went back inside. The men sat 
silently on the verandah and the scent 
of magnolias was heavy. 

Below the house, in a field of pleasant 
green, they could see the slaves gathered 
about the freshly-dug mound. And, 
presently, the quavering voices floated up 
to where they sat. 

The words of the song were old and 
familiar. 

“Massa’s in de cold, cold ground.” 
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THE GUIDED MAN 
(Continued from page 55) 


Ross, “is that Mr. Hoolihan’s apt to think 
I got entirely too much publicity and 
fire me. Maybe you as a big advertiser 
could bring a little—uh—moral pressure 
if need be?” 

Ballin drew on his cigar and looked 
sharply at Ross. He said: 

“Ovid, I’ve been thinking. The way 
things stand you'll be tempted to try a 
little gentle blackmail on me because of 
-the Heliac Club.” As Ross started to pro- 
test, Ballin held up a hand. “The only 
way to make sure you don’t, as I see 
it, is to make your interests identical with 
my own.” 

EYES? =. 

“Pye got a little venture-capital lying 
loose, and I’ve been thinking of starting 
a new trade-journal, something like The 
Garment Gazette but specializing in 
sportswear.” 

“You mean a house-organ?” 

“God forbid! Nothing’s duller than 
house-organs. This would be a regular 
general-circulation journal, run inde- 
pendently of the Outstanding Knitwear 
Company. The managing editor would 
have a free hand to call his shots as 
he saw them. How would you like the 
job?” 

“When Ross got his breath back he 
could only say: “Gosh, Mr. Ballin!” 


ya x% 


The following morning Ovid Ross turn- 
ed in his story and pictures on the bust- 
beauty contest and gave notice. Timothy 
Hollihan grumped about his pay's having 
been wasted, since Ross had not been 
on long enough to become useful. 

“But Mr. Hoolihan!” said Ross. “Look 
at the opportunity! If I asked Mr. Ballin 
to wait a month he’d find somebody else. 
And didn’t the Taylor article say to try 
to please your employer in all things, 
and isn’t he my future employer?” 

“Huh,” snorted Hoolihan. “Suppose so. 
Damn it, I don’t know what's the matter 
with this firm! We have the highest turn- 
over of any trade-journal I know of. 
No sooner get ’em broken in than off 
they go!” 

Ross could have told Hoolihan that 
‘his violent power-complex might have 
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something to do with it, but forebore. 

Then Ross walked across town to the 
Telagog Company and told the recep- 
tionist: “Uh—send in that salesman, that 
Mr. Nye.” 

The salesman came in full of apologies: 
“and while of course you waived 
damages in your contract, we are so anx- 
ious to please you that were offering 
you a one-year free extension of your 
three months’ trial telagog subscription. 
Moreover Mr. Falck is no longer in our 
employ.” 

“What happened?” 

“Our Mr. Bundy, whose wires were 
crossed with Mr. Falck’s, suspected 
something and came in early this morning 
to find Falck taking out that switch he'd 
installed behind his panel, Falck, knowing 
how complicated hypospatial circuits are, 
had figured the electricians would get 
down to tracing the crossover this after- 
noon. Now about that extension—” 

“Never mind. Just take this gadget out 
of my head, will you?” 

“But you dont know. Your 
erythrophobia may take you unawares—” 

“Pil worry about that when the time 
comes. Right now I feel that with all 
I've been through in the past week, I 
can never be embarrassed again.” 

Nye looked dubious. “That's 
psychologically sound.” 

“I don’t care. That's the way it is.” 

“We're pretty busy today. Couldn’t you 
come in again next week?” 

“No—I'm getting married tomorrow 
and leaving on a two weeks’ trip, and 
starting a new job when I get back.” 

“Congratulations! Is it that Miss La 
Motte Bundy and Falck were talking 
about?” 

NOS- 

“They said she was a pip. How did 
you manage it with your shyness?” 

“When I walked her to the train I 
just asked her and she said’ yes. Simple 
as that.” 

“Fine. But after all, you know, a man’s 
wedding-day and the night following it 
constitute a crisis of the first magnitude. 
With one of our experts at your personal 
helm you need not fear—” 

“No!” shouted Ovid Ross, smiting the 
chair-arm with his fist. “By gosh, there’s 
some things I’m gonna do for myself!” 


not 


THE MURALIST 


(Continued from page 57) 


his front paws shook on the life craft's 
controls. ìt was simply this: why stop 
with the History of Civilization on the 
asteroid. 

He would continue the history on into 
the future, the wonderful future of the 
Szabor Szor. He would bring the ends 
of the girdle of painting together and 
then go on spiraling up over the asteroids 
pole in an ever-ascending helix of glorious 
prophecy. Glory on glory! 

Despite his excitement, he managed to 
Jand the life-craft safely. He made for 
the spaceship’s airlock at a waddling run. 


This part of the design took a lot of 
time. For one thing, he wasn’t quite cer- 
tain, when he came down to it, just what 
form the future glory of the Szabor Szor 
would take. When one considered their 
present achievements, it was almost too 
wonderful to contemplate. But he had 
some hints to go on. He could assume, 
for example, that they would overcome 
their present small difficulties. (They did 
have difficulties, there was no use denying 
it. The disgusting change in the climate, 
so that it grew constantly colder, the 
incessant destructive vulcanism coupled 
with the emergence of new mountain 
ranges, even the extinction of favorite food 
plants. How long had it been since Tzzzu 
Tssssin had had a good feed of delicious 
garozza grass?) But those difficulties 
could be viewed, really, as stimulating 
challenges. And once they were over- 
come. ... : 

Well, it was reasonable to assume that 
eventually his people would colonize the 
second planet. Of course, at present it 
was a little too hot. After that, there 
might be settlements on the first planet, 
in the twilight zone. It was a pity that 
all the other planets were too cold to 
support intelligent life. And after that.... 

Probably the Szabor Szor themselves 
would change. They'd become bigger, 
nobler Szabor Szor. They’d have extra 
thumbs, auxiliary brains in their hips, 
longer tails. They might end by having 
four eyes, or would that be really saurian? 
He’d have to think it over. But he was 
positive about the tails. 

All these considerations, apart from the 
drawing itself, were time consuming. And 


in order to keep the main theme of the 
mural consistent, he had to go back and 
change the historic portrayals several 
times. He was staying on the asteroid 
much longer than he’d intended. Not that 
it really mattered—he had plenty of air 
plenty of food, plenty of drink, and the 
mural contest didn’t close for more than 
eight months. His eggs were coming along 
nicely. They’d be hatching soon. It would 
be fun having twenty or thirty children 
to play with. 

It was two weeks later that he looked 
in the incubator and saw that his eggs 
had been spoiled. 


E HUNG over the incubator, gog- 

gling. He couldn’t believe his three 
eyes. What could have, happened? The 
yolks of his poor eggs had been eaten 
through in the most savage, brutal manner. 
Tzzzu Tssssin felt like crying. Tzzzu 
Tssssin felt quite sick. x 


What was the matter? Flies sometimes 
laid maggots in unprotected eggs, but there 
were no flies in the spaceship. And 
sometimes the chicken-sized mmips 
bothered eggs that were hatching in the 
open. But they couldn’t have caused this, 
either. 

He examined the incubator carefully. 
Where the heating cable led into the steam 
chamber there was a gap, about three- 
quarters on an inch wide, where something 
might have entered. Something evidently 
had. What? 

He remembered the scurryings he had 
heard, or had thought he heard, earlier. 
Could that be it? 

He decided to wait quietly beside the 
incubator and see if he could detect 
anything. He waited. Five or six hours 
passed. Then something scurried past him, 
moving with uncanny rapidity. It was 
about half an inch long, with a pointed 
nose and a tiny scaleless tail, and it was 
covered with an integument which Tzzu 
Tssssin could not identify. It was soft- 
looking and brownish gray. If a member 
of the genus Homo had been around to 
give his opinion of the covering of the 
animal, he would unhesitatingly have said 
it was fur. He might even have added 
that the animal looked a little like a 
mouse. 

Tzzzu Tssssin was cramped, stiff, and ` 
heart-sick. There was no use in continuing 


ES 


his vigil. He got to his feet. The repulsive 
little creatures—what could they be? He'd 
never seen anything like them. They mov- 
ed too guickly for him to attempt to 
catch them. Blinking from time to time 
and shaking his head mournfully, Tzzzu 
Tssssin waddled back to his living guar- 
ters. 

He’d have to forget it. After all, other 
people had lost eggs. It was his own 
personal tragedy, and it mustn’t be allow- 
ed to interfere with his own personal work, 
which was art. Glumly Tzzzu Tssssin got 
into his spacesuit and went outside. It 
would help him forget if he painted a 
bit. 

His heart wasn’t in it. He’d keep stop- 
ping between jets of the air-brush to think, 
trying to figure out what could have hap- 
pened. He’d come direct from earth to 
the asteroid, That meant that the things, 
whatever they were, that had eaten the 
yolks of his eggs must have stowed away 
on the ship. They must have come with 
him from earth. 

For some reason, he felt frightened. 
It was unreasonable, of course, that 
anything as small as the animal he had 
seen near the incubator could menace the 
lordly Szabor Szor. But.... 

Abruptly he couldn’t stand it any 
longer. He stopped in the middle of next 
morning’s painting and began feeding 
course-data into the computing machines. 
By noon he was ready to leave. If what 
had happened to his eggs was typical . . . if 
the Szabor Szor were being confronted 
with a ghastly new threat in addition to 
their other serious difficulties... well, it 
didn’t seem to matter whether he finished 
his mural on Vesta or not. Maybe the 
prize would never be awarded. He was 
going to go home and see what was hap- 
pening. 


As he sent the ship jetting up from; 
Vesta’s marmoreal surface, he had a pre- 
monition of personal disaster, as if going 
home to earth might be dangerous to 
him personally, He ignored it. He was 
consumed with apprehension and curiosity 
and a dull fear but in spite of these 
he managed to read a little, and make 
himself fairly comfortable. 

The proto-mice, whose brothers and 
sisters on Earth had already eaten so 
many Szabor Szor eggs were quite com- 
fortable and happy on their trip back to 
earth, too. They were even happier when 
the ship landed; for as Tzzzu Tssssin had 
correctly surmised, they were native to 
Earth. They had wandered into the ship 
before Tzzzu Tssssin had taken off for Sz- 
drytho. Now they ran out and joined their 
brothers and sisters. They multiplied, and 
multiplied again. The voracious food 
migrations began, sweeping over contin- 
ents like giant brooms. They had evolyed 
in a very short time, the proto-mice; it 
took them an even shorter time, on their 
fast little legs, to bring the dizzy, 
unchallenged eminence of the Szabor Szor 
to a crashing downfall, to consign it to 





prehistory. 
After that, nobody landed on Sz- 
drytho—Vesta—for a good many mille- 


nia. When human beings finally touched 
there, Tzzzu Tssssin’s coating of cement 
puzzled them very much. The lines of 
paint he had drawn for his mural had 
evaporated into space long ago, and there 
was nothing at all to provide a. clue to 
the meaning of the cement. The members 
of the expedition prodded it and punched 
it and chipped at it with geologists’ ham- 
mers. They had no idea at all that they 
were walking over an incomplete History 
of Civilization and a Prophecy of the 
Future Greatness of the Szabor Szor. 





TAME ME THIS BEAST 
(Continued from page 31) 


“Kirk!” he called. His dazed mind did 
not recall that Kirkendall was not here. 
Only when the assistant did not answer 
him did he realize that he would have 
to do everything himself. 

In the supply hut, locked in moisture 
and bug-proof metal lockers on the top 
shelf, were medical supplies, opiates to 
dull the jagging streaks of fire-hot pain 
screaming through his broken leg, sulfa 
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to sprinkle on his wounds, penicillin to 
stop the infection that he knew would 
shortly be raging through his body. Last 
of all there were bandages, splints to hold 
a broken bone in place while it healed. 

He would be laid up for weeks but 
with the modern wonder drugs to stop 
infection and with proper care he would 
become a well man again. The affair with 
Garson would be only a strange interlude, 
a brief moment when the old drives of 
the human race had held sway. 

The urge to live was a pounding rhythm 


in his body. He knew he could apply 
the medicine himself, perhaps he could 
“even apply the splints. 

“Kirkendall!” he called again. Where 
was the man, he wondered fretfully. Not 
until he had called a dozen times did 
he realize that his assistant was not here. 


T the cost of breath-taking agony 

he crawled to the supply hut, 
managed to push open the door, to wriggle 
his way inside. As he saw what faced 
him here he tasted the full meaning of 
complete despair. 

The medicine boxes were on the top 
shelf. No matter how hard he tried there 
was simply no way he could reach them 
without help. 

He lay there on the dirt floor of the 
hut and cursed Garson and Kirkendall 
and the whole human race. Then, as the 
door was pushed open again, and a face 
peered inside, he stopped cursing. 

Tom stood there. 

“Tom, help me.” 

The Dyak squatted down beside him, 
grinned like a friendly but slightly stupid 
ape. 

Shaler gestured toward the medicines. 
“Boxes help longside me.” 

Tom made no move toward the boxes. 
It was not that he did not understand—he 
knew well enough what was wanted of 
‘him—it was simply that the treatment 
he had received and which had- short- 
circuited all his aggressive and hostile im- 
pulses had also short-circuited all generous 
impulses too. 

“Me hurt bad,” Shaler said. — 

Tom shrugged. The whip had demon- 
strated his indifference to pain in himself. 

He was equally indifferent to pain in 
somebody. else. If Shaler was suffering, 
so what? 

Tom wasn’t getting even with the man 
who had whipped him. He was indifferent 
to revenge, as indifferent as he was to 
pain, to suffering, to death itself. He was 
a docile, a tamed, but a mindless creature. 
He was a slave. 

As he realized the truth there on the 
dirt floor of the hut, with the slow drip 
of his own blood turning the dirt to mud, 
Jerome Shaler came face to face with 
his failure to domesticate earth’s last great 
` wild animal. He hadn’t done the job—he 
had failed. 

Perhaps the job could be done—he did 


not know about that—but he knew he 
had not done it. He saw also the danger 
of the treatment he had devised. All he 
had done was to create a method of 
making a nation of docile super-slaves. 

He tried to get the cigarette case out 


.of his pocket in a last desperate effort 
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to correct the mistake he had made. Not 
that anything could be done to change 
the formulae. All that could be done now 
was to destroy them. 

Hours later, when Kirkendall finally got 
back to the clearing and found him, he 
was still trying to get the cigarette case 
out of his pocket. 

“The cigarette case—burn it, Kirk,” he 
whispered. 

It was his last effort to 
mistake. As he spoke he died. 

Kirkendall found the sheets of paper 
in the back of the case. All night long 
he studied the formulae, the step-by-step 
process in the distillation of the drug 
Shaler had used on Tom. The process 
was clear—too clear. He could understand 
it. 

He saw quite clearly the error Shaler 
had made, that the little psychologist had 
created a method of making slaves instead 
of free men. All night long a still small 
voice whispered to him, ‘‘Here’s your big 
chance.” 

To give him credit he tried to fight 
against that voice but little by little it 
grew stronger. “You can be a king,” it 
whispered. “You can start with a single 
little town somewhere, you can make 
yourself a boss. Slowly and steadily you 
can grow bigger. Pretty soon you will 
be boss of a county, then of a state, 
then—” There was no limit to what he 
might be. 

The voice kept coming back again and 
again to the idea of being a king. Perhaps 
the first man to discover how to control 
fire heard this same voice, Perhaps it 
whispered to the inventor who first learned 
how to chip flint into a knife, how to 
mold copper into a spearhead. 

It whispered that if he used his 
discovery just right, he could become Mr. 
Big, with servants to wait on him and 
women to please him and his will law 
everywhere. All night long, with Shaler’s 
body lying on the cot and Tom dozing 
in the corner, Ralph Kirkendall argued’ 
with the voice that whispered to him. 


With the dawn he knew it had won. 


undo his 





Haggard-eyed, his face drawn, but 
flushed inside with dreams of what he 
would be, he stepped outside the hut. 
No Oriental potentate ever dreamed gran- 
der dreams of luxury than Ralph Kirken- 
dall at this moment. 

As he stood there in the door, the 
poisoned spear struck him full in the chest. 

Freddie was still on the job. Without 
knowing he had done it Freddie had cast 
perhaps the most important spear ever 
thrown by any head-hunter.... 

In the months that followed the swift 


jungle growth lapped like a green tide 
over the clearing. Within a year it would 
have been hard to find the spot where- 
Jerome Shaler had made his experiments. 

In the depths of that jungle live two 
savages, one a proud and fearless hunter, 
the second a docile obedient slave—Fred- 
die and Tom. Perhaps someday an outrig- 
ger canoe will land there and will take 
them away. Meanwhile Freddie’s proudest 
possessions, to which Tom is completely 
indifferent, are two well-cured human 
heads. 





THE WHEEL 
(Continued from page 75) 


worry any more. It’s goin’ to be all right. 
You trust me?” 

“Yes, Gran.” 

“Then you go to sleep.” 

The glimpse of dark sky showed briefly 
again. Then the sound of the old man’s 
feet shuffled across the yard into silence. 


HEN the priest arrived he found 
a horror-stricken knot of people 
collected in the yard. They were gazing 
at an old man who worked away with 
a mallet and pegs on a wodden box. 
The priest stood, scandalized. 
“Stop!” he cried. “In the name of God, 
stop!” 


The old man turned his head towards 
him. There was a grin of crafty senility 
on his face, 

“Yesterday,” he said, “I was a fool. 
I only made four wheels. Today I am 
a wise man—I-am making two more 
wheels so that it will run half as easily 
again. ...” 

They burnt the box, as he had said 
they would. Then they took him away. 

In the afternoon a small boy whom 
everyone had forgotten turned his eyes 
from the column of smoke that rose in 
the direction of the village, and hid his 
face in his hands. 

“TU remember, Gran. PIL remember. 
Its only fear that’s evil,” he said, and 
his voice choked in his tears. 





SILENT EDEN 
(Continued from page 17) 


Forever? 

It was a little time before I was able 
to tell her what Pd done. 1 wouldn't 
let her leave this spot, beside the barrier. 
We sat down on the soft grass and I 
talked. 

“The police will get in touch with my 
attorney,” 1 said. “Hell be suspicious, 
because of the new will, and send them 
to Deering’s place. They'll find what looks 
like my body, murdered, and hidden in 
the cellar. They'll know I left my money 
to you, look for you—and find that you're 
presumably dead. It'll. be your robot 
double, of course, but they won’t know 
that.” 

Eleanor bit her lips. “What good will 
that do, Barney?” 

“Ivll pia a murder rap on Deering, 
that’s all.” 

“But if he’s superhuman—” 
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“He isn’t—that’s just it. Without his 
thought-machine, he’s just as human and 
vulnerable as we are. And itd take him 
a week to build a device to free his 
intelligence from the body he created for 


“They can’t kill him, though.” 

“Electricity will kill him. He admitted 
that. Know what happens to murderers 
in this state, darling? They get a big 
jolt of electricity.” 

“But how will that help us?” 

“Deering doesn’t want to die. 
without the thought-materializer, 
vulnerable.” 

“He'll use it.” 

“I hope so,” I said grimly. “At present, 
all its powers are being used to maintain 
our own private hell. If he uses it, ‘Eden’ 
stops existing. That’s how I figure it, 
anyway. Now all we can do is wait.” 


But 
he’s 


O we waited, for hours upon hours, 
it seemed, Behind us the hill of 


enchantment rose, exotic, alien, alluring. 
The brooklet sang, chuckling as it fled 
down the slope. Yes—it was Eden. 

Then, without warning, the golden wall 
vanished like a dream. Before us stretched 
the familiar Earthly landscape, and the 
highway beyond. We plunged forward, 
racing on leaden feet, down to the fence, 
past it, to the road. 

Once we looked back. The hill of 
dreams was gone. Only a flat, arid plain 
was there in its stead. 

“Deering used the machine to save 
himself,” I said. “That diverted its powers 
from its other use. Long enough for us 
to escape, anyway.” 

My car was waiting. We fled back 
toward New York. I kept one arm about 
Eleanor, holding her close. The sun went 
down beyond the Hudson before we 
crossed the Harlem River. 

I anticipated trouble with the police. 
I was questioned, yes, but by baffled and 
incredulous men. The police had found 
my double’s body, and the corpse of what 
was apparently Eleanor Dunn. They had 
arrested John Deering. He had broken 
free, fled to the cellar, and locked himself 
in. When the door was battered in, they 
found his body, a bullet lodged in the 
brain. 

I guessed that it wasn’t Deering’s body 
they had found. It was a double—a 
robot—created by him with the aid of 
his thought-materializer. With the atten- 
tion of the police momentarily diverted, 
he had managed to escape, taking his 
machine with him. 

But, in order to use it, to save himself, 
he had been forced to free Eleanor and 
me from our prison. 

The police were baffled by the disap- 


pearance of the three corpses. They had 
simply vanished—into thin air, as one 
frightened patrolman contended. I knew 
who was responsible for that. 

Somehow I straightened matters. out. 
We had committed no crime. And, finally, 


we were released, with admonitions. 


We were married within the week. 

That ended the affair, with one small 
postscript. It was a letter that arrived 
one morning, mailed from a small town 
in South Dakota. Here it is: / 


Dear Mr. Corbett: 

I’m writing to reassure you. You won't 
see “John Deering” again, for by the time 
you get this, I shall have left Earth in 
my true shape. I imagine you may fear 
a continuation of the experiment, however. 
You need have no such fear, You outwit- 
ted me, very cleverly. But I did not tell 
you the true purpose of my scheme. It 
was not to test emotional reaction at all. 
I was testing the intelligence of an or- 
dinary human specimen. The whole affair 
was an apparently insoluable problem, and 
I wished to discover how the logic of 
homo sapiens would be applied to it. 
You solved the problem, neatly and 
cleverly, and incidentally gave me the data 
I needed on human intelligence. Your race 
is far too logical to be used as the servants 
of we of Algol. We will find material 
elsewhere, on some other planet, and in 
some less intelligent race. So my task 
on Earth is finished, and you need not 
fear that I, or any of my people, will 


ever return. 
JOHN DEERING. 


So, with receipt of that letter, the last 
shadow of doubt was lifted. Eleanor and 
E are married and rather incredibly happy. 





BUTTON, BUTTON 
(Continued from page 9) 


asked my uncle Otto, his mind still fixed 
grimly on the eternal verities of the 
universe. 

“Here,” I said, simply, “is an authentic 
real-life signature of Button Gwinnett, 
right on the Declaration of Independence.” 

My uncle Otto was stunned into 
absolute silence, and to bring absolute 
silence out of my uncle Otto, he’s really 
got to be stunned! 

I said, “Now you see him right here 
on the extreme left of the signature space 


along with the two other signers for 
Georgia, Lyman Hall and George Walton. 
You'll notice they crowded their names 
although there’s plenty of room above 
and below. In fact, the capital G of Gwin- 
nett runs down into practical contact with 
Hall’s name. So we won't try to separate 
them. We'll get them all. Can you handle 
that?” 

Have you ever seen a happy 
bloodhound? Well, my uncle Otto manag- 
ed to look like one. 

A spot of brighter light centered about 
the names of the three Georgian signers. 

Uncle Otto said, a little breathlessly, 
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“I have this never tried before.” 

“What!” I screamed. Now he told me. 
“It would have too much energy re- 
quired. I did not wish the University to 
inquire what was in here going on. But 
don’t worry! My mathematics cannot 
wrong be.” 

{ prayed silently that his mathematics 

not wrong were. 
_ The light grew brighter and there was 
a humming that filled the laboratory with 
raucous noise. My uncle Otto turned a 
knob, then another, then a third. 


O YOU remember the time a few 

weeks back when all of upper 
Manhattan and the Bronx were without 
electricity for twelve hours because of 
the damndest overload cut-off in the main 
power-house. I wont say we did that, 
because I am in no mood to be sued for 
damages. But I will say this. The elec- 
tricity went off when my uncle Otto turned 
the third knob. : 

Inside the lab, all the lights went out 
and I found myself on the floor with 
a terrific ringing in my ears. My uncle 
Otto was sprawled across me. 

We worked each other to our feet and 
my uncle Otto found a flashlight. 

He howled his anguish. “Fused. Fused. 
My machine in ruins is. It has to destruc- 
tion devoted. been.” 

“But the signatures?” I yelled at him. 
“Did you get them?” 

He stopped in mid-cry. “I haven’t look- 
ed.” 

He looked, and I closed my eyes. The 
disappearance of a hundred thousand 
dollars is not an easy thing to watch. 

He cried, “A-ha!” and I opened my 
eyes quickly. He had a square of parch- 
ment in his hand some two inches on 
a side. It had three signatures on it and 
the top one was that of Button Gwinnett. 

Now, mind you, the signature was 
absolutely genuine. It was no fake. There 
wasn’t an atom of fraud about the whole 
transaction. I want that understood. Lying 
right there on my uncle Otto’s broad hand 
was a signature indited with the Georgian 
hand of Button Gwinnett himself on the 
authentic parchment of the honest-to-God, 
real-life Declaration of Independence! 

It was forthwith decided that my uncle 
Otto would travel down to Washington 
with the parchment scrap. I was 


unsatisfactory for the purpose. I was a 
lawyer. I would be expected to know 
too much. He was merely a scientific 
genius, and wasn’t expected to know 
anything. Besides, who could suspect Dr. 
Otto Schlemmelmayer of anything but the 
most transparent honesty. 

We spent a week arranging our story. 
I bought a book for the occasion in a 
second-hand shop—an old history of co- 
lonial Georgia. My uncle Otto was to take 
it with him and claim he had found a 
document among its leaves; a letter to 
the Continental Congress in the name of 
the State of Georgia. He had shrugged 
his shoulders at it and held it out over 
a Bunsen flame. Why should a physicist 
be interested in letters? Then he became 
aware of the peculiar odor it gave off 
as it burned and the slowness with which 
it was consumed. He beat out the flames 
but saved only the piece with the 
signatures. He looked at it and the namo 
Button Gwinnett had stirred a slight fiber 
of memory. 

He had the story cold. I burnt tic 
edges of the parchment so that the lowes: 
name, that of George Walton, was slighty 
singed. 

“It will make it more realistic,’ Į ex- 
plained. “Of course, a signature, without 
a letter above it, loses value, but here 
we have three signatures, all signers,” 


My uncle Otto was thoughtful. “And 
if they compare the signatures with those 
on the Declaration and notice it is all 
even microscopically the same. Won’t tiicy 
fraud suspect?” 

“Certainly. But what can they do? The 
parchment is authentic. The ink is authen- 
tic. The signatures are authentic. They'll 
have to concede that. No matter how 
they suspect something queer they can’t 
prove anything. Can they conceive 
reaching through time for it? In fact, 1 
hope they do try to make a fuss, The 
publicity will boost the price.” 

The last phrase made my uncle Otte 
laugh. 

The next day he took the train to 
Washington with visions of flutes in his 
head. Long flutes, short flutes, bass flutes, 
flute tremolos, massive flutes, micro fiutes, 
flutes for the individual and flutes for 
the orchestra. A world of flutes for mind- 
drawn music. 


“Remember,” his last words were, “the 
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machine I have no money to rebuild. 
This must work.” 
And I said, “Uncle Otto, it can’t miss.” 
Ha! 


E WAS back in a week. I had 

made long-distance calls each day 
and each day he told me they were 
investigating. 

Investigating. 

Well, wouldn't you investigate? But 
what good would it do them? 

I was at the station waiting for him. 
He was expressionless. 1 didn’t dare ask 
anything in public. | wanted to say, “Well, 
yes or no?” but J thought, let Aim speak. 

I took him to my office. I offered 
him a cigar and a drink. | hid my hands 
under the desk but that only made the 
desk shake too, so J put them in my 
pocket and shook all over. 

He said, “They investigated.” 

“Sure! I told you they would. Ha, ha, 
ha! Ha, ha?” 

My uncle Otto took a slow drag at 
the cigar. He said, “Fhe man at the 
Bureau of Documents came to me and 
said, ‘Professor Schlemmelmayer,’ he said, 
‘you are the victim of a clever fraud.’ 
1 said, ‘So? And how can it a fraud 
be? The signature a forgery is?’ So he 
answered, ‘It certainly doesn’t look like 
a forgery, but it must be!’ ‘And why 
must it be?’ 1 asked.” 

My uncle Otto put down his cigar, 


put down his drink and leaned across: 
the desk toward me. He had me so in. 
suspense, I leaned forward toward him, 
so in a way I deserved everything I got. 
“Exactly,” I babbled, “why must it be? 
They can’t prove a thing wrong with it, 


“because it’s genuine. Why must it be a 


fraud, eh? Why?” 

My uncle Otto’s voice was terrifyingly 
saccharine. He said, “We got the parch- 
ment from the past?” 

“Yes. Yes. You know we did.” 

“Well in the past.” 

“Over a hundred fifty years in the past. ? 
You said—” 

“And a hundred fifty years ago a 
parchment on which the Declaration of 
Independence was written pretty new was. 
No?” 

I was beginning to get it, but not fast 
enough. 

My uncle Otto’s voice switched gears 
and became a dull, throbbing roar, “And 
if Button Gwinnett in 1777 died, you 
Godforsaken, dunderlump, how can an 
authentic signature of his on a new piece 
of parchment be found?” 

After that it was just a case of the 
whole world rushing backward and for- 
ward about me. 

I expect to be on my feet soon. I 
still ache, but the doctors. tell me no 
bones were broken. 

Still, my uncle Otto didn’t have to make 
me swallow the damned parchment. 





THE DEMONS OF DARKSIDE 
(Continued from page 39) 


shape plummeted from a crystal peak, 
hurled itself at Brent. Garth glimpsed a 
white face gashed with purple. He heard 
Akal’s thought rhythms, heavy with greed 
and hate, but most of all, greed. 

Brent hadn’t seen him in time. Akal 
had him down in a flash. He was kneeling 
on his gun hand, battering his tough 
glassite helmet against the crystals on the 
ground. Garth leaped forward, gripping 
the heavy torch. Brent knew something. 
He couldn’t die yet. The torch crashed 
down on Akal’s helmet and knocked loose 
the life-giving oxygen valve. The Martian 
squealed, gasped, and fell away. 

The whispers had sent Akal mad with 
the magnification of his greed for whatever 
was in the Hermes. Garth grabbed up 
the gun and plunged on into the wreck. 
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The cabins were a shambles. Fire from 
a short-circuit in the control relays had 
consumed every inflammable substance, 
every paper, There was nothing! 

Garth stood lax in the shattered cabin. 
There was nothing to do now but wait 
for death. His last hope was gone. He 
had taken MacDougal to his death for 
nothing. Alice Webster was doomed. 

But Brent knew something. He had 
to shake off this weariness and make 
him tell what was so important in the 
Hermes, The demon whisperings surged 
and swelled now. Garth dropped the gun 
and began to laugh. He’d solved the secret 
of Darkside, anyway. He couldn’t stop 
laughing. Brent knew something, but he 
wouldn’t tell. And it didn’t matter now. 
They were all going to die, here in the 
dark and the whispers. 

Louder and louder came those voices. 
Brent was in the cabin, yelling defiantly. 


It was something about Yttrium, and 
Wilsey Stevens. 

Yttrium was rare and valuable, he bab- 
bled. Found in the mines of Mercurian 
Metals, it was stolen and smuggled 
through Sila to secret agents who bought 
it for armaments. It was smuggled by 
Brent and Wilsey Stevens. Stevens flew 
the stuff from the Twilight Belt on his 
own yacht. He killed Gavin Webster be- 
cause he found out, and hung the murder 
on Alice Webster and Barry Garth. 

Brent didn’t know about the murder, 
but Garth could fill in the gaps. He grip- 
ped Brent by the arm. 

“Let's get away!” he shouted. “Hook 
onto your cargo of Yttrium and let’s go.” 

ENT laughed crazily. 


R 
B “Ship’s smashed,” he muttered. 
“I’m going to stay here with it.” 

The whispers, surging and swelling 
came again. Over and over, a hideous 
monody. Suddenly Brent rushed at him. 
But he couldn’t avoid the attack. The 
whispers drugged him. He fell under 
Brent’s rush and lay laughing. Laughing, 
because he couldn't help it, because he 
had the evidence to save Alice Webster, 
and he couldn’t use it. 

Alice. The whispers said her name. He 
saw her, heard her, touched her. The 
picture of her steadied him. He stopped 
laughing and began to fight. 

Struggling, they rolled through the 
broken port and onto the crystal ground. 
And though Garth’s torch was lost, there 
was light, faint webs of rainbow light 
tossed from facet to facet. 

MacDougal rushed up to them then. 
A giant with mad gray eyes, he stood 
above the two, a heavy shard of crystal 
in his hands, muttering with the whispers. 

“The demons sent Sarasoff to kill me.” 
he mumbled. “I killed him first. Killi 
Kill before they do!” 

The shard struck down. Desperately 
Garth flung Brent aside, took the blow 
glancingly on his shoulder, and struggled 
up. Even with Alice strong in his mind, 
he wanted to kill. He remembered a short- 
handled pick in his belt. While MacDougal 
was regaining his balance, poising the 
shard for another blow, Garth took the 
pick and brought it down solidly on the 
Scot’s helmet. It stunned him, but didn’t 
knock him out. Then an amazing change 
came over MacDougal. 


“Their censor-band has relaxed,” he 
said dazedly. “Conscious and sub- 
conscious are merged in my brain now. 
We can communicate. with them for a 
short while. Listen!” 

Garth started violently. Brent was 
shocked back a little to sanity. The 
whispers were faint. The crystals flickered 
eerily about the Scot, who was lying on 
the ground. 

“We realize that weve made a 
mistake,” a strange voice said. “But it’s 
lonely here. You unfamiliar organisms 
were new, interesting. We thought we 
might be friends. But we bitterly regret 
it. We understand now.” 

Garth stared wildly. Had he gone mad 
already? The crystals flamed, weaving dim 
veils of gold and scarlet, and purple and 
green. 

“Your minds are strange to us,” the 
voice went on. “They give off wave- 
lengths of which we know nothing. We 
do not know about hate, fear and love. 
We can but guess at them, and sensory 
impulses are unknown to us. In some 
manner we do not understand, we have 
caused unfavorable reactions in the 
organisms that have come into our sphere 
of life. Their mind-waves are confused, 
and then lost. 

“We don’t understand, now, why the 
censor-band, which seems to keep the vi- 
brations of a part of your minds separate 
from the other part, has slackened in 
MacDaugal’s brain. But for the first time 
we can communicate with you.” 

Why. was there light in the crystals? 
Why had the cold torchbeam broken to 
a full spectrum? 

“Yes, we're alive,” the voice went on. 


“You call us crystals. Were carbon, as 
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you are, but static. We came into being 
with this planet and we'll go out of being 
with it. We neither die nor change. But 
we can’t build up vibration of the proper 
frequency to enter your ‘conscious minds. 
That’s what you term them, isn’t it? 

“In some ways we have, instead, ampli- 
fied the vibrations of your subconscious 
minds, which seem to be a storehouse 
for impulses not permitted in your con- 
scious minds. We didn’t realize for a lone 
time that your fleshly brains had two 
centers of thought.” 


HESE, then were the demons! 
“But how do you do it?” Garth 


managed to ask. 

“We build up thought impulses by 
simple oscillation of our facets,” the voice 
explained. “During this exchange of vi- 
brations, energy is liberated in the form 
of light. When all of us oscillate to the 
same frequency, we have quite a powerful 
output. Solar radiations destroy our 
thoughts by introducing counter- 
vibrations. That’s why we’re powerful only 
in the screening shadow of this planet. 

“We meant no harm. We wanted con- 
tact, not destruction. It’s very lonely here 
in the eternal dark, the eternal silence, 
the eternal thought. We might have helped 
you. Instead, we have—is killed the 
thought—killed you. We’re glad that this 
contact has been possible, for we wanted 
to explain and to tell you that we'll never 
try it again. As soon as we sense the 
presence of one of your organisms, we 
shall cease oscillating until it’s gone. You 
need never—is fear the sensation—fear 
us. 

“Were sorry. We meant no harm. But 
we're lonely. Pure thought is wonderful. 
There’s no limit to it. But were so near 
the limit, though we hadn’t believed it 
existed. And were lonely. Lonely. 
Lonely.” 

The fires died out of the crystals like 


fireflies drowned in the mist, Darkness, 
black and unbroken and cold followed. 
And there was silence, utter and complete. 
The whispering had stopped for all time. 
MacDougal stirred and opened his eyes. 
They were wide’ and dazed, but the 


‘madness was gone from them. 


“I heard,” he whispered. “Somehow I 
heard. Thank God!” 

Garth turned away. He had no right 
to watch another man’s soul being released 
from hell. 

Far away he could make out the dim 
glow of the Twilight Belt. They could 
make it now, without madness dogging 
them. He could semaphore the relay ship 
and get a stay of Alice’s execution. Brent’s 
testimony would change things. Alice 
would be free, and he, too! 

Brent could come back to claim his 
Yttrium. MacDougal was free of his de- 
mons. And Darkside was no longer a 
death-trap, except for the magnetic cur- 
rents, which man’s engineering genius 
could soon overcome, 

The dark, lonely plain spread around 
him. He could feel it, though he was 
blind with the darkness. For just an in- 
stant, he could feel the black eternities 
of flight through frigid space. 





LAST LAUGH 
(Continued from page 79) 


to know fear. Did they worship me, like 
savages? Again, no. Their reactions were 
not our human reactions at all. Nor did 
they study me. They weren’t even curious. 
The intricate science of. their civilization 
no longer exists as a means of learning. 
They wanted to use it .only to play a 


joke.” 
y AIL paused an instant, as though 
to draw breath—breath no longer 
needed. “That's what they did to me, 
Breen. They played with me, like a child 
plays with its toys. They took Comet, 
here, and examined her. There are no 
animals on Hystero. And they began to 
experiment. You see what that experiment 
leads to, don’t you? 

“They wanted to keep this strange living 
thing animate after removing its brain. 
A sort of puzzle for them, a game. That 
kind of curiosity, the same curiosity which 
men used to manifest centuries ago when 


they took automobiles and radios apart, 
tinkered with them, and put them back 
together again. So they did that to Comet. 
And they did this to me!” 

Breen shivered as he saw the eyes of 
the head, saw them moisten with ghastly 
tears. 

Vail went on, with a terrible smile. 

“So you’ve had your way, Breen, ha- ` 
vent you?” : 

“What—what do you mean?” 

“You sent me out there knowing I'd 
be killed, didn’t you?” 

“No—no—” “ 

“Oh, why bother to lie? I can’t harm 
you now, can 1?” 

Breen couldn’t check a grin that broke 
through. That was true. He fingered his 
drug-gun. There was no danger in Vail 
any more. There was, instead, a definite 
value. Breen thought of calling in the 
scientists, all his fellow-workers and 
superiors. Exhibiting Vail’s head. Telling 
the story. Conducting a research of the 
processes that kept him alive, bodiless. 
Perhaps mastering the technique himself. 
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Tt was all simple chemistry and biology. 

Why not? And meanwhile, Vail’s 
possessions were his. 

There were just a few things he wanted 
to find out first. He might as well admit 
it. 

“| guess youre too clever for me, 
Vail?” he chuckled. “It’s true. I didn’t 
think you’d come back. But there was 
nothing underhanded in my sending 
you—lI swear it. You were the best, the 
bravest; you had the endurance. And I’m 
glad you made it. Glad, even in spite 
of your—accident.” 

“{t was no ‘accident’ as you call it.” 
The droning laugh was mirthless. “Any 
more than it was an ‘accident’ that I 
came back.” 

“Yes, I meant to ask about that. Why 
did they let you go? Why did they send 
you back?” 

“Because of their sense of humor,” said 
Vail. “They sent me back to kill you.” 

“Kill me? Why?” Breen was shocked, 
trembling unaccountably. 

“I told them the story..Told them you 
sent me. How they laughed at me. They 
psycho-analyzed you—through me. Turn- 
ed you inside out. They proved to me 
that you never expected me to return, 
that your motive was to steal my parabola 
warp and my property. Do you deny it?” 


HE fool! He knew! Breen's pudgy 

fingers tightened on the drug-gun. 
Then he smiled. He realized he had 
nothing to fear from a mere bodiless head, 
clamped to a metal chair. “So they let 
you go,” he whispered. “Like this.” 

“Yes. When I got over the shock and 
saw the humor of it I told them what 
a fine situation it would be. What a 
glorious joke. The idea, you see, appealed 
to their prime instinct—their sense of 
humor. That’ s why they let me come back 
to kill you.” 

Now Breen knew. Vail was mad. Those 
eyes proved it. 

“Sense of humor, see Breen? You didn’t 
expect me. Seeing me like this would 
startle you, then make you confident I 
was out of the way. And I'd talk to 
you. Teil you what masters of surgery 
and chemistry these creatures were. How 
they could control the body. How they 
could make a cat live without a head. 
How they could make a head live without 
a body. How they could keep a heart 


beating or a leg moving without any other ' 
control than the proper wires and tubes. 
And I knew you'd listen; would believe 
me without guessing what I was driving 
at. And that I could kill you. 

“That’s what I’ve been thinking about. 
A month is a long time to go on this 
way, -living as I have. Looking out into 
space and watching the chart as I came 
back. Knowing what I was, remembering 
my agony—only one thing kept me going. 
The thought of killing you. I have acquired 
some of their sense of humor now, you 
see. The time has come for me to laugh.” 

“You—” Breen spluttered. “You can’t 
kill me. You can’t move!” 

“How did you think I got the ship back 
through space?” whispered Vail. “My 
head directed it, yes. But brains, with 
all the Hysteroan surgical cunning, can’t 
make a ship steer by thought alone.” 

“What steered your ship?” 
whispered. 

The answer loomed suddenly behind 
him, a horrible answer that gripped 
Breen’s throat and pressed and choked 
his life away. While he had been talking 
with Vail’s head, Vail’s great body had - 
come silently forward from the after part 
of the ship, functioning precisely like the 
body of the cat, and had seized him. 
The horrified controller -stared at the 
ghastly monstrosity with a silver cap in- 


Breen 





thing animated by the diabolic surgery 
of a strange and runaway planet—a hulk- 
ing horror that was strangling him to 
death. ... 

Breen was almost dead when, through 
the roaring in his ears, he heard the head 
of Martin Vail laugh. At the same moment 
he felt one groping paw of the headless 
monstrosity release his throat and slide 
down to grip his right hand and start 
jerking it up and down. 

“Yes,” cackled the head of Vail, “a 
marvelous sense of humor. We all have 
it. You sent me to my death. They cut 
off my head. So T told them Pd come 
back to Earth on one condition—that 
they’d fix it so I could shake hands with 
you again.” 

The laughter rose madly long after 
Breen’s life had ebbed away. And in the 
darkening cabin of the space ship the 
headless body continued, automatically, 
to pump Breen’s dead hand in a gesture 
of greeting. 
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